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Preface 


in preparing a new edition of this book I have made no 
attempt to enlarge the work by the addition of further chapters, 
but have tried merely to bring it up to date. As in the first edition 
I have to thank the editors of The Library for the loan of blocks 
originally made for my articles in that periodical. I have also to 
thank Messrs. Faber & Faber for allowing me to use some illustra¬ 
tions which first appeared in their new edition of T. B. Reed’s 
Old English Letter Foundries , 1952. The illustrations taken from 
Reed are nos. 2, 6, 13, 38, 40, 42 and 43. 


A. F. J. 
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Introduction 


AS AN introduction to the history of type forms, something 
may be said in outline of the story of the invention of printing. 
Printing from movable type was known in China long before the 
invention in Europe, but there seems no reason to suppose that 
any specimens of Chinese printing can have reached the West and 
we may feel confident that the European invention was new and 
entirely independent. 1 Works of reference frequently assert that 
printing was invented by Johann Gutenberg of Mainz about 1450, 
as though this were a definite fact* but the whole story is wrapped 
in obscurity* and is built up from a small number of scraps of 
evidence. There is no single printed book or printed fragment 
which bears Gutenberg’s name* but there have survived several 
legal documents bearing on the question* and there are, moreover, 
the statements of contemporaries attributing the invention to 
Gutenberg. For example, Ulrich Gering and his partners, who 
brought the new art to Paris, in one of their colophons distinctly 
refer to Gutenberg as the inventor. The only substantial book 
produced by this first Mainz press was a Latin Bible, variously 
known as the Gutenberg Bible, the 42-line Bible, from the number 
of lines to a page, and the Mazarine Bible. The last name is derived 
from a copy which belonged to Cardinal Mazarin. Another copy 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale bears the signature of a rubricator 
from which we know that he finished his task in August 1456. In 
November 1455, Johann Fust of Mainz brought an action against 
Gutenberg for the recovery of money lent for the printing of this 
1 See T. F. Carter, The Invention of Printing in China , New York, 1931. 
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Bible and other works. We do not know whether the Bible was 
finished by that date, although it must have been finished soon 
afterwards, nor do we know the result of the action. Apparently 
Gutenberg lost the case, because the type of the Bible remained in 
the possession of Fust and Peter Schoffer, the third man in the 
partnership. One school argues that the Bible is Schoffer’s work, 
basing their argument on evidence which exists that the work was 
rapidly printed and was probably produced after the split with 
Gutenberg. The case for Schoffer is not widely accepted, but the 
claim is another illustration of the obscurity surrounding Guten¬ 
berg’s career. However, this Bible is not only the first printed book 
but is one of the finest books ever produced, a fact which is hardly 
flattering to the efforts of the typographers of five subsequent 
centuries. 1 

The only serious rival claimant to Gutenberg is one Laurents 
Coster of Haarlem. In the book known as the Cologne Chronicle , 
printed in 1499, there appears an account of the invention derived 
from Ulrich Zell, the first printer at Cologne, who came from 
Mainz. Zell states that Gutenberg was the inventor, but that he was 
acquainted with a “Vorbildung” in the Donatuses produced in 
Holland. The exact meaning of “Vorbildung” in this passage is 
doubtful. English textbooks have translated it as “Prefiguration”, 
an equally vague term. There are in existence a number of frag¬ 
ments of early Dutch printing of a primitive appearance, which 
include Donatuses, that is, the school Latin grammars of the 
Middle Ages. The legend which attributes these fragments to 
Coster dates from a century later, and is full of impossibilities. 
Whether Coster was their printer or not is comparatively unim¬ 
portant. They may be conveniently labelled “Costeriana”. They 
exist and have to be accounted for. The controversy about these 
Costeriana has been long, voluminous, unnecessarily bitter 
through nationalist rivalry, and is still unsettled. The latest scholar 
to tackle the problem is Dr. G. Zedler. 2 In a massive volume, 
highly technical and very difficult reading, Zedler accepts the 

1 See A. Ruppel, Johannes Gutenberg , Berlin, 1939. 

2 Von Coster zu Gutenberg, Leipzig, 1921. 
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Costeriana as the Vorbildung of Ulrich Zell, and attempts to show 
how they were produced and to date them. He considers that the 
type was made by a process of casting in sand. No layman can really 
pronounce a verdict on this very technical subject. Zedler’s thesis 
may be right, or it may not, but at least we can accept the general 
conclusion that the types of the Costeriana were produced by a 
method which proved in the end to be impracticable. They did 
not solve the problem of casting satisfactory type in large quanti¬ 
ties as a commercial proposition. As to their dates Zedler’s 
case is weak. His reconstruction of the time-table of Coster’s 
press, in which he carries back the earliest fragments to a date 
before the appearance of anything at Mainz, is forced. We do 
not know yet as a fact that the Costeriana are earlier than Guten¬ 
berg. We have not the material to settle the question, and unless 
fresh documents are discovered the controversy will remain 
unsettled. 

On the other hand, types were produced at Mainz by a method 
which proved to be practicable, and this method continued to be 
followed with very little change down to the nineteenth century. 
The first step is the preparation of punches; letters are engraved 
on the ends of punches of hard metal, a very difficult and lengthy 
task. The punch is struck into a piece of copper, known as a 
matrix or strike; the matrix, after justification, is then placed in an 
adjustable hand-casting machine or mould. When this machine is 
closed or adjusted the matrix is at the bottom of a crevice and into 
this crevice molten lead, or some alloy containing lead, is poured. 
This lead, when taken from the mould, is the type, having in relief 
on one end the letter derived from the impression in the matrix. 
This hand-casting machine was the essence of Gutenberg’s 
invention and the discovery which made possible the book printed 
from movable types. 

Gutenberg did not discover the means of taking an impression, 
he was not the first man to construct a press nor the first to engrave 
letters on steel, to be used as a punch. All these mechanical arts 
and also the art of casting were known long before his day. Still 
less did he or any other early printer introduce any innovation 
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in the design of letters. On the contrary, he copied the contempo¬ 
rary letter formation as known in the manuscript book, and in fact 
gave himself endless trouble in order to make his copy as exact 
as possible. Dr. Paul Schwenke’s 1 examination of the type of the 
Gutenberg Bible has revealed the number of extra sorts which were 
cut in order that a page of his book might be mistaken for a page 
written by a calligrapher. The incunable period in the history of 
the book, which we arbitrarily close with the year 1500, may be 
defined as the period in which traces of the hand-written book are 
still to be found. The models which the first typographers had 
before them were manuscripts and the dignity of the work they 
produced is due to the high standard of beauty maintained by the 
models they were following. The handsome and imposing pages 
of the best incunables approach the even finer pages of the best 
manuscripts. 

1 Johann Gutenberg’s Zweiundvierzigzeilige Bibel , Leipzig, 1923. 
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CHAPTER I 


Gothic Types 


THE history of the design of types is a continuation of the 
history of letter formation. It was not until the printed book had 
developed into something altogether distinct from the manuscript 
that the designers of type became arbiters of taste in such matters. 
In the sixteenth century Garamond could introduce forms which 
became traditional* but in 1460 this was the function of the calli¬ 
graphers. It is not proposed here to trace the history of European 
letters from the roman alphabet through the Caroline minuscules 
down to the hands in use in the fifteenth century. It will be 
enough to point out that all the European hands are descended 
from the same source* the script of the Roman Empire* and that 
although national and local characteristics are to be found* yet 
the German hands of c. 1450 can be paralleled in Italy. These 
hands are known to us as gothic* a name used first in derision by 
Italian humanists of the Renaissance* for instance Vasari* but in 
fact have nothing to do with the Goths. They might more fittingly 
be described as medieval* for they are essentially the hands of the 
Middle Ages* as distinguished from the humanistic hands of the 
Renaissance. Early examples of the most formal of the gothic 
hands* the upright and angular Textura or “Lettre de forme”* are 
found in manuscripts written at the Benedictine Monastery of 
Monte Cassino in southern Italy. North of the Alps this formal 
letter became the standard for the Bibles and service books pre¬ 
pared for the use of the Church. For scholastic and theological 
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texts a less formal and rounded letter was used, for which there 
appears to have been no particular group name, and thirdly, for 
work in the vernacular, a still less formal and cursive hand known 
as Bastarda. 

The early printers found it necessary to cut three styles of types 
corresponding to these three groups of books—the liturgical, the 
scholastic, and the vernacular. Although the types found in incun- 
ables, especially in German incunables, are of very great variety, 
they can nevertheless be classified according to these three groups, 
in a descending order of formality. 

Group A. The types cut by “Coster” and all the earliest types 
cut by Gutenberg belong to this first group of the formal gothic 
hand. This is an upright and angular letter characterised by an 
almost entire absence of curves. It may be described as drawn 
rather than written (see fig. i). The different hands are arrived at 
by entirely dissimilar processes of penmanship. A scribe who 
makes a formal gothic h follows a very different process from one 
writing a current h, and uses a different kind of pen. Ascenders 
and descenders are short and end in points known as “feet”. From 
the point of view legibility all the letters are not sufficiently 
differentiated, for example, the n is merely two i’s, and the m three 
i’s, placed in contact, so that a combination such as imn is obscure. 
But legibility was not the chief aim of the medieval scribe. This 
formal script with its tall letters, black face, and short ascenders 
and descenders enabled him to produce a closely packed page with 
a large proportion of black to white, which had the appearance of a 
woven texture.The handbooks of palaeography show that the name, 
Textus goes back at least to the twelfth century (cf. Wattenbach, 
Das Schriftwesen im Miitelalter, 3rd edition, 1896, p. 297). The 
very interesting advertisement of an early fifteenth-century 
calligrapher, one Johann vander Hagen, 1 of Bodenwerder on the 
Weser, described by Wattenbach, shows a “Textus quadratus”, a 
“Textus semiquadratus”, and a “Textus sine pedibus”, that is, 
without the pointed or diamond-shaped feet. The French call the 
letter “lettre de forme”, and the name is used in inventories of the 
1 Reproduced in The Library , March 1929. 
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d 1 £U snarrar jlaita iri:i oga 

\^y\)ttanuu ctf annuciar fimta 
rimtmOtcs inti mtttat oecbus: 
n no# notri m&uar tnsnti&Osen 
fat loqude img fcmtonawiuoi? 
non autnaruc notes sotpett ont 
ntttt term orfutt fonus rot|: st fa 
fines oilits tetre nteba cornTtn 
tofa pjfiiit ratrataculu father tpe 
rattrp faonfas jicciics fr rbalama 
fao^ulrauit nr 01339 a& ante 
itatn uia:a farno ttlo rgccffio cD 
<3(r ottntfas ch> nftg a& fatttura 
erne: net t& qui & ab&aniiat a ta 

Fig. 1. Textura 

library of Charles V of France, drawn up between 1411 and 1424, 
and of John, Duke of Berry, in 1416. 1 The term was used by 
Geofroy Tory in his Champ fleury, 1529, and the letter was there 
illustrated. Duerer, in his Underweyssung der Messung, 1525, shows 
how to construct Textur geometrically, and also shows a plate of 
what he calls a “freier” Textur, in which the tendency to pointed 
feet is exaggerated, and the vernacular Fraktur is foreshadowed. 

1 L. Delisle, Recherches sur la librairie de Charles V, 1907, and J. 
Guif&ey, Inventaires de Jean due de Berry (1401-16), Paris, 1894, 96. 
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We may call this group rigid, because, given the formality of the 
design, there could be little scope for variation. There were 
variations in the matter of pointedness and narrowness and in the 
construction of the feet. The plates in Mr. Morison’s German 
Incunabula in the British Museum give us a conspectus of the extent 
to which Texturs could differ. Contrast, for instance, the condensed 
letters of Michael Wenssler of Basle (Morison, pis. 32,33) with the 
open type of Peter Drach of Speier (pis. 11, 34). The diamond- 
shaped heads and feet in some founts tend to be more pointed than 
in others, whilst the variations in colour or thickness of face are 
considerable. 

Textura was the standard letter in Germany for Bibles and 
service books; it is the type of the 42-line Bible, the 36-line Bible, 
the Mainz Psalter of 1457, and of all the early Missals. It continued 
to be used for such books throughout the fifteenth century 
and occasionally after 1500. But from the time when Ratdolt 
returned to Augsburg in i486 and set out to print liturgies in the 
Italian Rotunda, Textura began to go out of favour, and by the 
period of the Reformation was almost restricted to serving as a 
tide- or heading-type. In the Netherlands and in England two 
descendants of the original Textura had a longer life. The Dutch 
variation known as the Lettersnider type (with M75 of Dr. 
Haebler’s Repertorium ) had been used at Cologne before 1500, and 
its descendants remained a rival to roman in the Netherlands for 
many years. The old-established firm of Enschede of Haarlem still 
possesses the matrices of a fount of Textura cut by Henrik Letter- 
snijder of Delft about 1490, and a second set of matrices is assigned 
to Cornells Hendriczoon; perhaps a son of Henrik. This second type 
was used in a book printed by the Brothers of the Common Life at 
Gouda in 1496. A third Textura of the fifteenth century in the 
possession of the Enschedes is considered to be of French orig in , 
These must be among the oldest types in the world. The Letter¬ 
snider types were acquired by Johan Enschede in 1767 at the sale 
of the foundry of Jan Roman en Comp (see their Proef \nan Neder- 
duitsche Letters, Haarlem, 1925). Plantin had Flemish Texturas, of 
which there are reproductions in Updike, Printing Types, pi. 202, 
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and in the following centuries many founts of “Flamand” or 
“Duits” were cut by the chief designers, such as Christopher van 
Dijk, Fleischman and Rosart. 

Most of Caxton’s books are in types of another group, but his 
type 3 is a Textura. One word of this type is found on the earliest 
sheet known to have been printed in England, the Indulgence of 
which a copy issued on December 13, 1476, exists in the Public 
Record Office. 1 Type 3 and its modification type 5, and also types 7 
and 8, that is to say, one-half of Caxton’s stock were Texturas, 
and from them are descended the stock types of the second 

3nD fie it futtfier Unotun fig tfie authority afojefaia, 
Cfiatall ano cnergof tfiefaiD <2£rcfiequet iBills to fie 
maue fojtfi fig fitttue of tfiis aft, o? so many of tfiem 
as ffiall from 

Fig. 2. Caslon’s Textura, c. 1730 

generation of English printers, 'Wynkyn de Worde and Richard 
Pynson, The traditional Black Letter or English used in this 
country and shown in most of the type-specimen books of the 
Caslons, the Frys and the Figgins right down to the nineteenth 
century, is a small Textura and differs little from De Worde’s type. 
Among the blacks acquired by the James foundry from the Grovers 
and appearing in their sale catalogue of 1782, one is actually 
described as De Worde’s, but probably in error. As to the name by 
which this type should be described, English is also used of a 
size, while black emphasises a characteristic which is shared with 
most other gothic types and even some romans. Mr. Morison in 
the introduction to his German Incunabula has used the word Text 
as the English equivalent to Textura, and he has good support 
for this use. Sir Hilary Jenkinson in The Later Court Hands of 
England uses the term and says that it was well established in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is the name used by the 
calligrapher, John Baildon, in A Book containing divers sorts of 
hands , 1571, where from the illustration there is no question as to 
1 See The Times, February 7, 1928. 
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what sort of hand is meant. It was not merely a technical term, but 
is found in the literary language also. In Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2, 
42, we read: “Fair as a text B in a copybook.” On that passage 
Prof. Dover Wilson’s glossary says: “The text hand was one of 
the more elaborate and formal of the various Elizabethan 
scripts.” In the use of “Church Text”, the term seems to have 
survived among ecclesiastical artists. However, in order to avoid 
confusion with the term “text type”, in the sense of body type, 
it would be safer to adopt the latinised form Textura. 

The English variety of Textura has a consistent upper case 
with M32, although independent of the lower case (cf. the blacks 
shown in the Caslon specimen books). It is not so stricdy without 
curves as the German variety. Since the English printers used it 
as their ordinary standard type, they needed smaller sizes than 
are found among early German Texturas. De Worde had one size 
in which twenty lines measures only 53 mm. (about 7 pt.), and 
with the smaller sizes the counters became less angular, otherwise 
they would have been choked with ink. As to its use, it was only 
very gradually superseded by roman. The first Bible printed in 
roman was of 1575, while official proclamations were commonly 
set in Textura in the early part of the seventeenth century. The 
authorised version of 1611 was printed in Textura, and an edition 
as late as 1647. A Common Prayer of 1687 is also in the old letter, 
and for law reports, its use was preserved even later. An edition 
of the reports of the Court of Common Pleas of 1742 is the latest 
recorded in the British Museum Catalogue. We may perhaps date 
its final disappearance as an ordinary body type at the period of the 
Civil War. The Oxford specimen of 1693 shows no Textura. 

Group B. For the printers of Latin texts, scholastic, theological 
or classical, the early printers cut a less formal letter, following, of 
course, the manuscripts. Passing over for a moment the types of 
the Mainz Indulgences of 1454 and 1455, the first of these less 
formal designs is the Durandus type of Peter Schoffer of 1459. 
This is a rounder and more open letter with descenders like roman, 
but with neither the serifs of roman nor the feet of Textura; the 
descenders and the strokes which end on the line, including the 
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long s, end bluntly, the a is open as in roman; the g has sometimes 
an open tail, but more often is shaped like the figure 8; the d is 
found in two varieties, one like roman and the other like the 
rounded gothic; ligatures of the round forms such as b and d with 
e and o are a characteristic. The effect of the increased height of 
the ascenders and length of the descenders is to add to the amount 
of white on the page and to impart a lighter appearance in com¬ 
parison with Textura. There is a greater differentiation of letters 
and therefore increased legibility. On the other hand it still has not 
the full roundness of roman. Its upper case varies considerably, and 
in some cases is almost purely roman (see figs. 3 and 4). The letter 
shares some characteristics of the Renaissance and others of the 
Middle Ages. Hence it has been called Fere-humanistica or Gotico- 
antiqua. This last name was first used by Dr. Alfred Hessel in an 
important article, “Von der Schrift zum Druck” (Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Vereins fiir Buchzoesen, 1923, pp. 89 seq.). The hand is 
gothic but with considerable roman tendencies. It was the formal 
book-hand of the earlier Italian humanists of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, and in particular of Petrarch. (It has even been called 
Petrarcaschrift.) Petrarch was a great collector of books, and in his 
day the collector had also to be a calligrapher, since in many cases 
he had to make his own book by copying a borrowed manuscript. 
Petrarch himself wrote out many manuscripts and for years sup¬ 
ported young scholars in his house, whose chief task was that of a 
calligrapher. Manuscripts in Petrarch’s hand and in the hands of 
his pupils have survived, and further, there are passages in his 
letters in which he comments on the standard of penmanship 
which he desired. 1 

The group of Fere-humanisticas is by no means so well defined 
nor so easily recognised as the Texturas. The types differ consider¬ 
ably in weight and colour and the tendency towards roman is often 
more pronounced than in the Durandus type. The curious types 
used by Johannes Regiomontanus at Nuremberg and by Erhard 
Ratdolt in their Calendars have gone so far in that direction that 
they may be regarded as mixed types, belonging to neither group. 

1 Cf. The Fleuron, no. 7, p. 185. 
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The Subiaco type of Schweynheym and Pannartz has been called a 
Fere-humanistica, and it has also been called a roman (see below 
p. 38). On the other hand some types of this group tend towards 
the Italian Rotunda or have Bastarda elements. None the less the 
grouping is valid and useful in typographical description. We may 
describe a particular type as a Fere-humanistica with Rotunda 

tei mdtdu cuadc pofTccfWmcmueammoncnr 
epcmplo.fj bo c vnagte feiittrc nos ©uemt.tatn 
fcntvnuquc# teipactctia 3 fuflcntate.quadui 
picoy faoy. tnimu fmeqj repletteif.quo confu> 
mat© cutllicopc«tt*nccilli vllam'vcMiattijam 
rcJ?aari.<£fTc aute ccrtu pccop modu atq? me* 
fum tcdpliue teflmiomo optobatr'rffttp'Ymuf* 
qtttfqjAcl eelcmtBAel tardtu&jput ptcop fito; 
rum modu c*plcuertt tndieetur*cuidchflmic 
temonfbaiTquadotejodomopag-omoircoi^ 
mtcrituac mcendtoquifuaiampeccata copies 
ucianr ad abtabam teas loquitur t»cenB.$la* 
mot fodomoap ct g-omotrcop opletus c et pee? 
•ratacop magma Ac b cm enter com pi era Hint, 
tie amqtreis Aero qtudbicitqfuanodttj pec* 
cata fmicrat.qs pott multos anos <p ItipdhfH 
duitates cremate fiitofbat cc tdcto 6 *]f)ondu 
rcpleta fut pcca amotreo^t ttfqj adbtns 67uo 
ejccplo mamfcfbj Hie mflriunf ctbocenT.rmg’U* 
foe frtbn pccop fuop plcnitudmc oftimart.ee 
tadiu utoutatur ftifl-mci.quadtu cumtilu fiiop 
no babucrmtteii<f>o^*)f 2 coitaqj fcfallat.nco 
fc tertpiat.malos teus no amat.peceatotcB no 
amat.mwftosnon amat-rapaceB.crudelee-ct 
bnjMOB non amat.fj amat mltos •bonoe.pios. 
butlcB-mnocctcs-ct mite 6 >fic fcptuj eft .Citfi 
no PtusMoIcne miquitatetu cb .Jftobabitabit 
mjetatcmaltgnuf ncqt pmancbutmuiftiantc 

Fig. 3. Fere-humanistica 
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tendencies, if for instance it has the closed a and the trapezium¬ 
shaped g of the Rotundas, and thus give a picture of the type 
which is more exact than that given by a vague term such as 
“halb-gotisch”. 

The history of the group is a short one, for after one generation 
it was superseded by the Rotundas. But between 1459 and 1485 
some of the finest incunables were printed in the types of this class. 
The Catholicon of 1460, many of Gunther Zainer’s books and the 
books of the other early Augsburg printers, and the beautiful 
quartos of Ulrich Zell of Cologne are examples. Schoffer had 
several types of this class, while Johann Mentelin of Strasbourg 
and the early printers of Basle followed his lead. Outside of 
Germany the group has fewer representatives. Gerardus de Lisa, a 
Fleming, printing at Treviso and other towns in the north of Italy, 
used a Fere-humanistica in the Tesoro of Brunetto Latini printed 
in 1475, and in a few other books. 1 In England the sole example is 
the first type used at Oxford by Theodoric Rood, but that is really 
a Cologne type, and has been identified with a type of Gerard ten 
Raem. In France, the gothic used by Ulrich Gering, after he had 
left the Sorbonne and set up in the Rue St. Jacques, was a Fere- 
humanistica (see Claudin, Histoire de VImprimerie en France , I, 
61-3). A type of Barthelemy Buyer, the first printer at Lyons, 
used in 1477 in the Miroir de la vie humaine faite par Rodorigue 
Hispaniol , is of this class, but of Italian origin. It is type 99G of 
Wendelin of Speier, the first printer at Venice (cf. British Museum, 
Catalogue of Fifteenth Century Books , vol. V, p. 152). But oddly 
enough, the French appear to have been the only people who had a 
name for the group, the "lettre de somme”. This term seems to be 
purely typographic and no earlier use than that of Tory in Champ 
fleury is recorded, and he does not describe the nature of the letter. 2 
According to tradition it was originally used of the type of the 
Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, of which an edition was printed 
by Schoffer in 1467 in Fere-humanistica. Fournier in his Manuel 

1 See V. Scholderer in The Library, December 1929, fig. 2. 

2 Wattenbach, 1896 edition, p. 297, says the term is used in the inven¬ 
tory of the library of the Duke of Berry, 1416; but this seems to be a 
mistake. 
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topographique uses the term vaguely of all the early standard types, 
including Bastardas, while the illustration which he gives of 
“lettre de somme” set up from actual type is in fact a small 
Rotunda. It appears then that in French printing offices the name 
had survived but not the letter. Succeeding French writers on 
typography, e.g. Auguste Bernard, followed by English writers, 
have used the name with as little exactness as Fournier. It seems 
that originally the “lettre de somme” was a French printer’s name 
for our Fere-humanistica. 

In recent years we have seen several revivals of Fere-humanis- 
ticas, William Morris’s Troy and Chaucer types may be classed 
here. It is an indication of the change in the standard of legibility 
that Morris’s archaic types have been attacked on the score of their 
obscurity, whereas the fifteenth-century types on which they were 
based were chosen as text types for the very reason that they were 
the most legible of the gothic hands. A second revival is the re¬ 
cutting of one of Schoffer’s Fere-humanisticas by Herr Tieffenbach 
of the Officina Serpentis, of which a page was shown in The Fleuron, 
no. 4, p. 81, and for a third we may mention the Distel type cut 
for the Zilverdistel Press at The Hague. Updike (vol. II, p. 222) 
says it “is intended to imitate old Netherlands writing”. Lastly 
the Ashendene re-cutting of the Subiaco type seems to justify 
even more than the original the inclusion of this letter among 
the Fere-humanisticas. 

Group C. The third main group of gothic types is the Italian 
Rotunda or Round-text as Mr. Morison translates it. Palaeo¬ 
graphers use the term “Bolognese letter” of a rounded letter used 
especially at the legal school of the University of Bologna. The 
variety which prevailed in Italy by the time of the introduction of 
printing was either derived from the Bolognese letter or closely 
related to it. The advertisement sheet of the calligrapher, Johann 
vander Hagen, includes a Textus Rotundus. Dr. Hessel has adopted 
Rotunda for this important group which has hitherto lacked an 
accepted name. German printers of the fifteenth century, e.g. 
the Brothers of the Common Life at Rostock, used the phrase 
“Litterae Venetae” of the gothic founts brought or copied from 
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Italy, that is, our Rotundas. From the British Museum Catalogue 
of Fifteenth Century Books, we find that Eucharius Silber at Rome 
described a small Rotunda, which he appears to have acquired 
from Adam Rotweil of Venice, as “littera Veneta”. Venetian to a 
modern printer means roman in the style of Jenson, butin fifteenth- 
century typography Jenson’s Rotundas had a much wider vogue 
than his roman. The name used by the Italian writing masters of 
the sixteenth century was “littera modema”, modern possibly as 
opposed to the roman, antiqua; but it may be that the name was in 
use at an earlier date, and that the ancient letter suggested was the 
pointed or formal Textura, which has a history longer by several 
centuries than that of the Rotunda. In contrast with Textura, 
Rotunda is full of curves, e.g. the b, c, d, e, h, o, etc. The feet of 
Textura have in part disappeared, cf. the m, the third limb of 
which only has a foot. In contrast with Fere-humanistica it is 
without the tendency to roman, the a is closed, and the ascenders 
and descenders are shorter. In the g the bowl often takes on the 
shape of a trapezium (see fig. 5). It is familiar to us in the gothics of 
Jenson and Ratdolt; Ratdolt’s specimen sheet, so often reproduced, 
is convenient for reference. In Germany it makes an isolated 
appearance with Koelhoff at Cologne in 1472, but becomes com¬ 
mon only in the eighties. Towards the end of the century its larger 
sizes vied with Textura for use as heading types and in liturgical 
works, while the smaller sizes took the place of the Fere-humanis- 
ticas, and finally became the stock type in Europe for theological, 
legal and scholastic texts. Though round, Rotunda was not so 
broad as Fere-humanistica and was thus more economical. There 
are many fine books printed in Rotunda, but it suffered degrada¬ 
tion by the end of the century and the stock type in this style used 
throughout Europe, c. 1500, is surely the most uninteresting of all 
early types. 

Rotunda, as we have said, was the Italian form of Textura, and 
in fact what may have been the first book printed in Italy was set in 
Rotunda. Dr. Haebler in Die italienischen Fragmente vom Leiden 
Christi das alteste Druckwerk Italiens, Munich, 1927, has described 
a recently discovered text in Rotunda, which he considers to have 
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been printed in northern Italy not long after 1462. The type is 
connected with that of a calendar for 1462 printed at or near 
Vienna, and it is possible that the book also was printed there. 
Rotunda was also the national hand of Spain and the only gothic 
type of the Spanish printers. The fine bold lettering of their titles 
shows how well fitted Rotunda was for the purposes of display. It 
ultimately gave place to roman in Spain, but was revived in the 
Spanish Netherlands by the Imperial typographer, Christopher 
Plantin, who had a fine “Canon d’Espagne” cut for a Spanish 
Antiphonary, which was apparently never printed (cf. Updike, 
fig. 197), In France, up to the generation of Robert Estienne and 
Geofroy Tory, Rotunda was the normal type for all works in 
Latin, and for legal texts down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The Compagnie des Libraires at Lyons, a combine of 
publishers engaged principally in the production of law books, as 
late as 1555 printed a large folio volume of the Consilia of Cardinal 
Nicolaus de Tudeschis in this traditional letter. 

In England, Rotunda was always an alien letter. Lettou’s type 
(cf. Gordon Duff, Fifteenth-Century English Books , 1917, pi. xxii) 
was of Roman origin. Both De Worde and Pynson had small 
Rotundas which they used for notes with their usual Textura. The 
Rotundas of Robert Redman and of Thomas Berthelet were 
apparently the last to be used in this country. Redman’s excellent 
type may be seen in an edition of the Great Charter printed by 
his widow, Elizabeth, in 1540. Berthelet had four Rotundas which 
he used down to 1544. 

For these two groups {B and C), we have used two new terms 
borrowed from recent German studies in palaeography. The 
advantage of an exact nomenclature for a group of types is obvious. 
It is maintained that by describing a type as a Rotunda of such and 
such a size a fairly accurate impression can be conveyed to the 
reader. Dr. Hessel and other German writers have helped the 
study of gothic typography by giving us a working vocabulary, a 
vocabulary which is more economical in words and more illumina¬ 
ting than the vague descriptions of early types to which we have 
hitherto been limited. For example, Updike in his Printing Types 
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Fig. 6. Berthelct’s Rotunda 

says of a Rotunda of Koberger’s of Nuremberg, “a type less pointed 
than the first gothic types” (his fig. 16); again a gotico-antiqua, 
according to Hessel, with bastarda elements, of Mentelin of 
Strasbourg (his fig. 21) is described as “semi-gothic”. Ulrich 
Gering’s first gothic, another Fere-humanistica, is “a gothic fount 
of transitional character”. Of De Worde’s Rotunda (his fig. 66), 
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Updike says, “the smaller has a round quality which is a little like 
the Italian gothic types of the time”. Lettou’s Rotunda (fig. 68) is 
“like the transitional gothic type”; Gordon Duff called this type 
“a small Italian gothic”. Of a Rotunda of Berthelet’s (fig. 281), 
Updike writes: “Midway between batarde and lettre de forme.” 
(See fig. 6.) 

Group D. The vernacular types or Bastardas. 

The name Bastarda applied to a hand is found on the sheet of 
Johann vander Hagen, and considerably earlier, but again it has 
not been used in typography, except in the French variety, the 
“lettre batarde”. A bastard script is current or cursive, written 
quickly and without the deliberation of groups A-C. It is further 
characterised by its descenders running down to points, including 
long s and f, while the ascenders are frequently looped. A typical 
letter is the a, which like our italic a, is what the Germans call 
“einstockiges”, one-storeyed; the g has the tail open. The earliest 
founts of this group are the small types of the Mainz Indulgences 
of 1454 and 1455, one of them being more thoroughly bastarda 
than the other; the 30-line Indulgence has s and f with pointed 
descenders, the 31-line has not, German early Bastardas vary 
considerably in respect of pointedness and of colour. The type of 
Hans Schonsperger’s Sachsempiegel , Augsburg, 1482, is a black 
and round letter, while that of Koberger’s German Bible, Nurem¬ 
berg, 1483, is more pointed and much lighter in colour. The first has 
more in common with Schwabacher and the second with the later 
Fraktur. 

The Bastardas, or at least the gothic Bastardas, were confined 
to the countries north of the Alps, and the chief variety outside 
Germany was the national French hand, the “lettre batarde” (see 
fig. 7). The inventory of the library of Charles V made early in the 
fifteenth century, already referred to, offers examples of the use 
of the term. All books in French were written in this batarde, and 
when Pasquier Bonhomme printed at Paris in 1477 Les grandes 
croniques de France, he naturally cut a “lettre batarde” for the text. 
The long series of popular books in the vernacular published by 
Antoine Verard are all in this letter, and as late as 1530 we find 
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Simon Du Bois printing devotional works of a Protestant tendency 
in batarde. Du Bois was employed by Geofroy Tory to print one 
of his Books of Hours in batarde in 1527, but Tory’s own book 
Champ fleury, in which a plate of the “lettre batarde” is shown, is 
set in roman, although written in French. Even after 1530 many 
French books, especially romances, were still set in batarde by 
printers like the Bonfons at Paris, and Claude Nourry and Oliver 
Amoullet at Lyons. However, the Renaissance hands won their 
way in France, and we find that Jean de Tournes, who began 
printing in 1542 at Lyons, had no batarde nor any other gothic 
types. Fournier’s batarde shown in the eighteenth century was an 
historical curiosity. 

In design this French hand has all the characteristics of Bastarda 
as described above. It belongs to the rounded rather than the 
pointed group, and has one characteristic letter in the lower case, 
the initial v with a superimposed loop. The upper case varies con¬ 
siderably and is often not different from the upper case of a 
Rotunda. The letter is found also in the other French-speaking 
countries; for example, at Geneva and at Antwerp, and even in 
Germany. Marcus Reinhard, a German who had worked at 
Lyons, printed at Kircheim in Alsace from 1490 with a French 
batarde. Books of Hours in Latin and even tracts in the German 
language. In the Netherlands there was also a local variety of this 
northern Bastarda, the Burgundian, of which a fine example was 
used at Bruges by Colard Mansion about 1476 in La Controversy 
de noblesse , and several other books. Caxton’s The Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troy , the first book printed in the English language, is 
set in a similar type, known as Caxton’s type 1, less restrained and 
altogether inferior. Caxton’s second type, with which he began to 
print in England, is again of the same family, but marred by the 
excessive number of its loops, by many bad-combining letters and 
a miserable w. French printers needed no w, and English printers, 
having no model before them, failed for many years to design this 
letter in a satisfactory manner. These Burgundian Bastardas, 
familiar to us in the majority of Caxton’s books, and in the books of 
the St. Albans printer, are of historical interest, but as types quite 
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the worst of their class. Pynson did better when he introduced the 
French “lettre batarde” and his Dives et Pauper , 1493, set in this 
letter, is one of the best English incunables. Caxton’s Burgundians 
did not survive into the sixteenth century, and the French “lettre 
batarde” persisted only in editions of the Statutes and legal works, 
often written in Norman-French. Rastell’s Grete Abridgement, 
printed about 1535 by Robert Redman, is one ofthelatest examples. 
The batarde can be traced in the books of Thomas Berthelet, who 
had two founts and used them not only in law books, but in many 
of his general publications, down to 1543. 

The French “lettre batarde” then passed out of use about the 
middle of the sixteenth century; but in Germany the Bastarda 
has remained the national type, at first in the variety known as 
Schwabacher, and afterwards in the more familiar Fraktur. 

SCHWABACHER 

The particular variety of Bastarda used by Friedrich Creussner 
at Nuremberg from 1485 (his type 4) became the most popular 
German type for books in the vernacular and received the name of 
Schwabacher. From a passage quoted in the Archivfiir Geschichte 
des Deutschen Buchliandels, vol. x, p. 142, it appears that the term 
was in common use among printers by 1576, and must have 
originated many years earlier. Why the little town of Schwabach 
in Bavaria, where there was no printing or typefounding in early 
days, should have given its name to this group, has not been 
satisfactorily explained. (See fig. 8.) 

Schwabacher has the usual Bastarda characteristics, the closed, 
one-storeyed a, and pointed descenders to s and f; the tail of the g 
is open; the b, d and h are sometimes looped and sometimes not. 
The design of the upper case as well as that of the lower case is 
fixed, with some few variations. In all the earlier gothic founts the 
variations among majuscules are so numerous as to defy classifica¬ 
tion. The upper case was a separate fount, often reve alin g litde 
attempt at harmony with the lower case. But with these later 
Bastardas we can take account of the capitals also in defining 
groups. In fact the group called the Upper-Rhine type is in its later 
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history distinguished from Schwabacher by variations in some few 
capitals only. In Schwabacher the M is Haebler’s M8i; other 
traditional capitals are A and S. Finally in colour, throughout its 
history, the letter was essentially black. 

There were roughly only three sizes of Schwabacher, of which 
the middle size, about 90 mm. to twenty lines, or 12 to 13 pt., was 
the usual standard type. The larger size, about 106 mm. or 15 to 
16 pt., was used for folio Bibles and historical works, e.g. those of 
Heinrich Steyner of Augsburg with the Weiditz illustrations, and 
to a large extent also for news-tracts. The smaller size, about 
78 mm., is perhaps less common. It is remarkable that we do 
not find gradations up from the 11 pt. to the 16 pt., but three 
definite groups in size. There are, of course, exceptions, e.g. 
Kopfel at Strasbourg printed in 1538 a Bible in double columns 
in a Schwabacher measuring only 46 mm. to 20 lines. 

Of the three German Bastardas which preceded Fraktur, 
Schwabacher was easily the most widespread. In Nuremberg, where 
it originated, it is all but universal. Johann Stuchs was the only 
printer of any importance who used anUpper-Rhine type from 1528. 
In Augsburg the standard types are divided about equally between 
Schwabacher and Upper-Rhine types. In the towns where the 
Upper-Rhine type, e.g. Strasbourg, or the Wittenberg letter pre¬ 
dominated, we always find as well Schwabachers of the middle 
size, while for the smaller and larger sizes Schwabacher was almost 
the only vernacular type. The letter was occasionally used in the 
Netherlands, e.g. by Cornelis Hendriczoon at Delft in a Nieuw 
Testament , 1524 (a curiously light design), and by Johan Hooch- 
straten at Antwerp in Bugenhagen’s Souter, 1526. The few English 
books extant, printed wholly or in part in Schwabacher, were 
probably printed abroad. 

Schwabacher, together with its variant the Upper-Rhine type, 
remained the standard German text type down to about 1550. It 
was a quarter of a century before Fraktur became at all common 
except in headings. In the second half of the century Schwabacher 
gradually declined into its ultimate position of a secondary type, 
used in much the same way as italic was used with roman. German 
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type-specimens of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries con¬ 
tinued to show Schwabachers along with the Frakturs, but in 
much smaller numbers. One result of its neglect in comparison 
with Fraktur was that the original design remained undisturbed. 
Whilst the popular letter was subjected to various experiments, 
ending in the pallid faces cut by Unger, the Schwabacher of the 
eighteenth century had changed litde from the first fount of 1485. 
Unger, in fact, expressed a violent dislike to this letter and 
declined to concern himself with it; for purposes of emphasis he 
recommended wide spacing rather than the employment of 
Schwabacher. The Enschedes’ specimen, Die hochdeutschen 
Schriften, 1919, illustrates the development of Schwabacher for 
several centuries. In the latest example shown, that of the Leipzig 
type-founder, Breitkopf, dated 1765, there is a certain refining of 
the thin strokes; but the only specimen in which any attempt is 
evident of experimenting with the traditional design is an eighteenth- 
century type. Corpus in size, which is described as of unknown 
origin. German printers of today have revived Schwabacher, and 
it is now being used to a greater extent than at any time since the 
sixteenth century. 


THE UPPER-RHINE TYPE 

The second definite group of Bastardas has in modern days been 
given the name of the Upper-Rhine type from the district in which 
it originated, and was principally used. The earliest founts of the 
class are found with Ludwig Renchen at Cologne (1484), with 
Peter Schoffer at Mainz, the Breidenbach type, and with Johann 
Grueninger at Strasbourg in the same year as the first Schwabacher, 
1485. In the lower case the design differs from that of Schwa¬ 
bacher by the presence of more looped ascenders; in the upper 
case the chief distinguishing letter is the M, Haebler’s M44. In 
fact the M is the test letter, by the presence of which a type is 
included in the group. The H is only exceptionally the usual 
Schwabacher form. In size nearly all Upper-Rhine types are about 
90 mm. to 20 lines, never much smaller and only rarely of a 
large size. Sigmund Grim at Augsburg had a fount of this class 
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measuring hi mm., but usually the larger founts were pure 
Schwabachers. 

This grouping is not altogether satisfactory, because in fact the 
Upper-Rhine type is not essentially different in design from 
Schwabacher. J. Wegener in Die deutsche oberrheinische Type , 
1909, has traced the group down to 1550, taking as his basis M44, 
and many of the founts in his list differ from Schwabachers solely 
by the occurrence of this M. Even in the fifteenth century we find 
a type like that of Conrad Kachelhofen at Leipzig (see Ein Buech- 
lein -von dem Sterben , 1494), which is simply a Schwabacher with 
M44. The looped ascenders found in Schoffer’s and Grueninger’s 
types tend to be eliminated, with the result that the lower cases 
of these two Bastardas becomes identical. Grueninger certainly 
kept his looped ascenders down to the end of his career in 1532, 
but the majority of the sixteenth-century Upper-Rhine types are 
not especially marked off from Schwabacher in this respect. The 
Upper-Rhine type is a convenient sub-group within the larger 
Schwabacher group. It seems probable that to a sixteenth-century 
printer, who had not heard of M44, a type of this group would 
have been known as a Schwabacher. 

As its name implies, this Bastarda was used principally in the 
Rhineland towns from Mainz southwards, with a few examples at 
Cologne. It was common at Basle and is found in the books of 
Christopher Froschouer of Zurich. 

THE WITTENBERG LETTER 

The, next Bastarda group is a genuine classification with some 
marked differences in design. It was of much more local use than 
the others, and mainly confined to Wittenberg and the neighbour¬ 
hood, whence the name. The design appears first at Leipzig at the 
press of Melchior Lotter, his type 11, in 1508. The younger Lotter 
used the type at Wittenberg. The M is Haebler’s M48. In the 
lower case the distinguishing characteristic is the shortness of the 
ascenders, resulting in a comparatively large-faced type. Besides 
the Lotters, including Michael Lotter at Magdeburg, Jacob Thanner 
at Leipzig (1510), M. Sachse at Erfurt (1525) and M. Blum 
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at Leipzig (1537) had the type. There were two copies, No. 1 
being used from 1524 by H. Emser’s printer at Dresden and by 
Cranach and Doring at Wittenberg. In this copy the lower case 
was much the same, but the capitals differ, notably the A, G, 0 , R, 
T and Z. The other Wittenberg printers had a close copy of the 
Cranach and Doring design, and it was this type which was so 
widely used in Saxony and Thuringia. It is found in Berlin, in 
Breslau in 1541, and in Copenhagen from 1559. 1 Wittenberg letters 
vary litde in size, they measure round about 95 mm. to 20 lines, 
tha t is to say, they are much the same size as the medium sizes of 
Schwabacher and Upper-Rhine type. The fact that the Wittenberg 
letter looks bigger is a matter of height of ascenders. For the same 
reason a page in this letter has an unusually close-set appearance 
(see fig. 9). 

FRAKTUR 

The fourth Bastarda group is the last to appear in type, but 
historically the most important. The sheet of Vander Hagen shows 
that a hand called Fraktur, meaning broken, was in use before 
1450, and Wattenbach gives instances of earlier uses. The hand in 
the design to which it had evolved early in the sixteenth century 
was also called “Kanzleischrift”. In modem days it has been called 
“gebrochenes” in an attempt to avoid a Latin word, and also 
“Deutsch”. Certainly no type has a better claim to be called “The 
German Letter”. The writing master, Johann Neudorffer, who 
showed the letter in his calligraphic books, gives some account in 
his Nachricliten of 1547 of the early Fraktur types. From him we 
learn that the designer of one of the first Frakturs, the Teuerdank- 
schrift, was Vincenz Rockner, and the cutter Hieronymus Andreae, 
Formschneider, afterwards Duerer’s printer. Duerer was cer¬ 
tainly closely connected with the originators of the new Bastarda, 
but there is no evidence that any of the designs are due to him. 
His three last books, Underweyssung der Messung, 1525, Etliche 
Underricht zu Befestigung der Stett , 1527, and the Vier buecher von 
menschlicher Proportion , 1528, are all printed in Fraktur, and in the 

1 See Nielson, Dansk typografisk Atlas, pis. xxx, xli, xlviii and lxxiv. 
See also The Library, June-Sept. 1943, pp. 61-5. 
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Underweyssung , he shows a Textur with a decided leaning towards 
Fraktur. Neudorffer says also that he himself designed a Fraktur 
for Formschneider. 1 

In design Fraktur is a narrow and pointed letter. The lower case 
is foreshadowed by some Bastardas of the fifteenth century (cf. 
fig. 19 in Updike). There is a marked difference from Schwabacher 
in the width of the letters and also in the serif formation of the 
ascenders. In Schwabacher the b, for example, if not looped, ends 
bluntly, but in Fraktur the ascender runs up to a point. The upper 
case is essentially a calligraphic letter, further removed from early 
gothic than is Schwabacher. The loose ends of the capitals have 
been aptly called by the Germans “Schnorkel”, elephants’ trunks. 
The comparison is certainly helpful. The net result of these 
Schnorkel and of the pointed ascenders in the lower case is a spiky 
and restless design and a design decidedly inferior to Schwabacher. 
Two reasons may be given for the ultimate defeat of the better 
design by Fraktur. Just as Rotundas had driven Fere-humanisticas 
out of the printing offices, because they were more economical of 
space, so again the narrower Fraktur appealed to the printer’s 
pocket. The second reason is that the printers after 1550 actually 
seem to have preferred the fussiness of the new letter. The exag¬ 
gerated use of it on title-pages is evidence of this preference. 

Between 1513 and 1524 eight varieties of Fraktur were cut. 
First were the three cut for the Emperor Maximilian’s printer, 
Hans Schonsperger, of Augsburg. We have already mentioned 
that one was designed by Vincenz Rockner and cut by Hieronymus 
Andreae. The first, known as the Gebetbuch type, was used for the 
Liber Horarum ad vsum Ordinis Sancti Georgii, which appeared on 
December 30,1513, from Schonsperger’s press. R. Kautzsch in his 

1 There is preserved in the library at Augsburg a MS. writing 
book by Leonhard Wagner, entitled Proba centum scripturarum , in 
which two leaves show hands like the two first Fraktur types. They 
appear under the odd name of Clipalicana. K. F. Bauer in Leonhard 
Wagner der Schopfer der Fraktur , Frankfurt, 1936, maintains that these 
hands were the models followed by the type designers. He dates the 
MS. 1507-10. But Carl Wehmer in the Beitrage zur Inkunabelkunde, 
N.F., no. xi, 1938, holds that the MS. was not completed until 1517, 
and that Wagner was following the type designer. 
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Entstehung der Frakturschrift, 1921, suggests that Schonsperger 
may have cut this first design. The second, the Teuerdankschrift, 
appeared in 1517, and in the same year also we find the third and 
smallest, the Gilgengartschrift. The fourth in date is the unusual 
type, in two sizes, of Grim and Wirsung at Augsburg (Proctor’s 
types 12 and 14). In 1522 appeared the first Fraktur in the design 
which became traditional, that of Hieronymus Andreae of Nurem¬ 
berg, designed by Neudorffer. The text on Duerer’s Triimph- 
wagen, dated 1522, is in this type, and later Duerer used it for the 
three books already mentioned (see fig. 10). Lastly, in 1524 we 
have the designs of Cranach and Doring at Wittenberg, that of 
Wolfgang Kopfel at Strasbourg, and that of Johann Petri at 
Nuremberg. 

In spite of these eight designs it was quite a generation before 
Fraktur became a serious rival to Schwabacher as a text type. The 
three types of Schonsperger rapidly became popular as heading 
types, but there are few books printed wholly in any one of them. 
The Gebetbuch type was naturally from its size unsuitable for 
any purpose except headings. Steyner’s later edition of the 
Teuerdank , 1537, is printed in Schwabacher. The Gilgengart¬ 
schrift was used for Schonsperger’s New Testament of 1523 and 
again in Luther’s Ain betbuchlein of the same year. It is found also 
in at least two unsigned books of Steyner’s, Anzaygendt New- 
zeyttunng wie aygendtlich mitt der schlacht von Pavia . . . gefalien 
ist, 1525, and in 1538 in Von der erparmlichen ellenden hartioider- 
pringlichen auch der gantzen Christenheit, etc. Melchior Ramminger 
took the strange course of using the upper case of the Gilgengart¬ 
schrift with the lower case of his usual Upper-Rhine type (see his 
edition of Luther, Vonn dem hailigen ley den Christi, 1524, and 
many other tracts). Grim and Wirsung used their Fraktur only 
till 1522, for the most part in signed works; their unsigned Luther 
tracts were printed in Schwabacher. 

Turning to the Nuremberg Frakturs, the assumption that 
Duerer’s printer was Hieronymus Andreae, Formschneider, is 
borne out by the fact that some of the editions of Duerer’s works 
printed in the years following his death, set in the same types, bear 
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his name; for instance, the Latin edition, De varietata figurarum 
etflexuriSi 1532, has the imprint “Impensis viduae Durerianae per 
H, Formschneyder”. Further, other books printed in the same 
types (there were five sizes) contain Formschneideris imprint, for 
example, Hans Gerle’s Musica Teusch auf die Instrument , 1532, and 
a book well known for its wood-cuts by Michael Ostendorfer, 
Warhafftige heschreibung des andem Zugs in Osterreich , Gedruckt 
zn Nuremberg durch Hieronimum Formschneyder, 1539, Besides 
a number of unsigned books in the same Fraktur, there is one book, 
Eyn minderliche Weyssagung von dem Bapstum> which reads in the 
colophon “Gedruckt durch Hans Other books 

printed by Guldenmundt are in Schwabacher. 

The second Nuremberg printer who designed Fraktur was 
Johann Petri. In 1525 he issued a printer’s specimen-sheet showing 
besides his other types three sizes of his new design. The two 
smaller sizes had already appeared in a Psalter of 1524, a reprint 
of the Wittenberg Psalter of the same year. The largest size, a 
36 pt., rather like the Gebetbueh type, was without capitals, 
and appears as the main text in, I believe, only one book. Der 
Psalter teutsch of 1525 is perhaps the most remarkable of all the 
early books in Fraktur. The headings are in Petri’s second size, 
about 14 pt., and the capitals belong to a Rotunda. This type is not 
included by Crous and Kirchner 1 in their list of early Frakturs. Of 
other books printed entirely in the second there are the Tiircken 
belegerung der statt Wien , 1529, and a Hans Sachs, All Romisch 
Kaiser nach ordnung , etc., unsigned. The smallest size appears as 
the main text in Burgermeister von alter her bin ich genant , unsigned. 
As heading type, Petri made use of the Gebetbueh type rather than 
his own design. 

According to Crous the Wittenberg Psalter in Luther’s trans¬ 
lation of 1524 was printed by Cranach and Doring. The type 
appears again in an unsigned book of 1525, B. Gretzinger’s Eyn 
muberwintlich beschirmbuchlyn , but only for the register. Die 
Epistel an die Colosser> of 1527, bearing the imprint of Simphorian 
Reinhart, is set entirely in this Wittenberg Fraktur. 

1 Die gotischen Schriftarten , 1928. 
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Wolf Kopffel, of Strasbourg, printed a New Testament in 1524 
in a Fraktur measuring 95 mm. to 20 lines. Some of the type 
appears on the title-page of Caspar Hedio’s Von dem zehenden 
zwo predig bescheen im Munster and in Catharine Zell’s Entschul- 
digung, etc., both of the same year. In January of 1525 Christoph 
Rudolff’s Behend vnnd hiibsch Rechnung is set entirely in the Frak¬ 
tur; but at no time did Kopffel make more than occasional use of 
the type. 1 

The Wittenberg and Strasbourg Frakturs were like the design 
of Formschneider of Nuremberg which, as we have said, became 
the traditional Fraktur. When Sigismund Feyerabend at Frankfurt 
in 1560 printed the German Bible in Fraktur, Schwabacher was 
doomed. By that date Frankfurt had become the centre of the 
German book-trade, and the publications of Feyerabend show that 
Fraktur had become the fashionable type for books in the German 
language. 

Even before it became the normal text type, Fraktur had won 
popularity as a heading type. The type designers exaggerated 
the Schnorkel of the upper case for the purpose of decorating 
title-pages. But this exaggeration was not found to be enough, and 
full satisfaction could only be obtained by cutting the titles on wood. 
Crowded title-pages are familiar in seventeenth-century English 
books, but the lack of restraint implicit in Fraktur allowed the 
German printers to go a step further and to produce the very 
worst title-pages in the history of the book. The lower case was 
subjected to various experiments in condensation and in enlarging 

1 Other printers who used Frakturs as text types by 1535 were Mathias 
Apiarius at Strasbourg from 1531 (see several tracts by Martin Bucer), 
Georg Ulrich at Strasbourg (see Die new welt , der landschaften vnnd 
Insulen , etc., 1534, a book printed in double columns in a small size of 
Fraktur, twenty lines measuring only 71 mm.), Melchior Lotter at 
Leipzig (see G. Wicelius Sieben psalmen , 1534, and other tracts by Wice- 
lius. The same type was used by Hans Lufft (see Auslegung D. M. 
Luthers vber den Seeks vnd dreissigst Capitel des Propheten Esaias, 1535), 
whilst N. Schirlentz used a larger size in Ausschreibunge eines heiligen 
freyen Christlichen Concilij, 1535), and lastly Weygand Han at Frankfurt 
(see Johann Adelphus’s Keyser Friderichs des Ersten ... loblich geschichten , 
1535 ). 
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the face, in much the same fashion as that introduced by the Dutch 
with their roman types. Thus in the specimen of Frakturs issued 
by the Luther foundry at Frankfurt in 1678 we find a Grosse 
Fraktur, that is, a letter of a large face in comparison with its body. 
This is the “gros ceil” fashion which we refer to below in dealing 
with roman types. In the specimen of 1768, issued at Frankfurt 
by the widow of J. H. Schippelius, one Fraktur is described as 
Lange , that is condensed, and another as Runde, a description 
which seems to be a contradiction in terms when applied to this 
letter. However, the design in general was not radically altered, 
and the best founders of the eighteenth century, like Breitkopf at 
Leipzig and Haas at Basle, observed the original tradition handed 
down from Formschneider. It is not until we reach Unger that any 
serious attack was made on the letter. 

Johann Friedrich Unger (1753-1804) was at first a woodcutter. 
He became a printer at Berlin in 1780, and added a type foundry 
to his business about the year 1790. He started with matrices 
acquired in part from the Luther foundry, and also from Firmin 
Didot of Paris. His introduction of the modern-face roman of 
Didot into Germany is described below. The first specimen of his 
work as a type designer appeared in 1793, Probe einer neuen Art 
Deutscher Lettern, with a second editionin 1794. In the introduction 
Unger gives an account of his experiments and intentions with 
regard to Fraktur. He says that he had conceived the idea of 
reforming the letter eight years ago. His friend, Firmin Didot, 
made three attempts to carry out his idea of a reformed Fraktur, 
but none of them proved satisfactory. Finally he had himself to 
undertake the laborious task of learning to cut types, and with the 
help of his assistant, Gubitz, succeeded in producing two different 
designs. He tells us that his purpose was to round off the corners 
of the lower case and to remove the gothic “Schnorkel” of the 
upper case. He remarks also that some letters of the traditional 
Fraktur are not sufficiently differentiated; there is confusion 
between the b and d, n and u, and V and B. Further, he says that 
he tried to borrow the “Helle und Zarte” of the Latin scripts. As 
to the result, he had no great success in his own day and, except 
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in Germany, has received little commendation from writers on 
typographical history, perhaps less than he deserves. Updike 
dismisses him very briefly, and Mr. Morison refers to his design as 
a “pallid abomination”. The Unger Frakturs have come into the 
possession of the Enschedes and are excellently displayed in their 
specimen Die hochdeutschen Schriften. They show two sizes de¬ 
scribed as “Erster Versuch” and the later design, as well as one of 
Didot’s experiments. The Didot and the Cicero “Erster Versuch” 
are so exotic that one can understand their rejection. The Petit 
Fraktur “Erster Versuch” has some unusual capitals, notably the 
A and the G, whilst the capitals of the later design are more 
according to the tradition. Unger rejected these capitals, no doubt, 
because they were unusual, and not because they were less legible. 
There is little to be said for Fraktur on the score of legibility, and 
one of the few facts established by modern tests of the legibility 
of types is that the German letter is less easily read than roman. 
The controversy, still continued in Germany, between the claims 
of Fraktur and of roman, rests on nationalist grounds. Unger at 
any rate did make a Fraktur as legible as any hitherto cut; in fact, 
by smoothing out the angles of the lower case he approached more 
nearly to the despised design, Schwabacher. But in colour he went 
to the other extreme and by copying the lightness of roman 
produced the pallidness which is the chief ground of complaint 
against him. It was in this way principally that he left his mark 
on future typography. Frakturs of the nineteenth century are 
definitely more pallid than the earlier designs. 
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Roman 

THE VENETIANS AND OLD-FACE GROUP 


ourroman types are based on the book hand of the Renaissance 
humanists, which was developed, principally at Florence, in the 
first half of the fifteenth century. The hand is known as “human¬ 
istic” or “neo-caroline”, and when translated into type received 
the name of “littera antiqua”. Although in 1450 it was the most 
modern of letters, yet it was derived from a script, the Carolingian, 
which was more ancient than any gothic descendant. Our name 
roman, taken from the French, is perhaps as good as antiqua. The 
upper case at least is pure roman and the lower case is an immediate 
descendant. However, the name probably originated from the fact 
that the first roman used in France, that of the Sorbonne press of 
1470, was copied from the fount of Schweynheym and Pannartz used 
at Rome from 1467. As against three main groups of gothic, there 
are only two divisions of roman, the formal and the bastard, other¬ 
wise italic. Formal romans fall into three families succeeding one 
another chronologically, fifteenth-century, old-face and modern- 
face romans. These divisions are well known, but recent researches 
have thrown some light on the historical origins and the develop¬ 
ment of the second and third groups. 

When Schweynheym and Pannartz began printing Latin texts at 
Subiaco it was natural that they should copy the letter then in 
favour with the Italian humanists. It has been said that the type 
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they produced has semi-gothic characteristics, but it has been 
demonstrated by Mr. Morison 1 that they were closely following 
their calligraphic models and that we may call the type the first 
roman without qualification. It was formerly held that the earliest 
roman was that of Adolf Rusch at Strasbourg. This supposition 
was based on the occurrence of a date, 1464, in MS. in a copy of 
Durandus’s Rationale divinorum officiorum printed by Rusch, which 
is in the Basle library. It has now been shown that the date is a mis¬ 
take for 1474, and that no book by Rusch in roman can be dated 
earlier than 1467. 2 When the printers moved to Rome in 1467, they 
designed a new fount, a roman with the full serif formation, but 
still with some angularity in letters like the e. Of the first roman 
used at Venice, that of Johannes da Spira, it may be said that it 
was the best so far cut, but rather spoilt by a very heavy upper case, 
a fault found in many later romans. 

Within the first decade of the history of roman types we reach 
the design of Nicolas Jenson, 1470, which has frequently been 
re-cut and has been the most highly praised of all romans (see 
fig. 11). The excellent composing qualities of his letters and their 
evenness in colour have been particularly commended, and Jenson 
seems to have understood that these points are of greater impor¬ 
tance even than the design of individual letters. In fact some of his 
letters are not above reproach. Mr. Morison 3 has criticised the 
ugliness of his straight-shanked h, a form introduced by Jenson, 
and the undue height of his capitals. As to the h, at least the new 
form differentiates that letter from the b. Erhard Ratdolt, Venice, 
1476, preferred the earlier h. The g also is by no means a perfect 
letter, and several of the capitals, apart altogether from their size, 
are poor in design, for instance, the M with its slab serifs, and the 
Q. But in spite of these defects in details, to be convinced that the 
Jenson roman deserves all the praises that have been lavished on it, 

1 See “Early Humanistic Script and the First Roman Type”, The 
Library, June-September 1943, pp. 1-29. 

2 See V. Scholderer, “Adolf Rusch and the Earliest Roman Types”, 
The Library, 1939, pp. 43-50. 

3 “Towards an Ideal Type”, The Fleuron, no. 2, pp. 57-75. 
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one has only to open one of his folios. There is certainly something 
satisfying about his page. 

Individuality of type design, which is a characteristic of the 
Incunable period, is as pronounced among the early romans as in 
any one group of gothic types. But from the time of Jenson until 
about 1495 no printer designed a roman which is of great impor¬ 
tance for the historical development of this letter. Some printers 
reverted to mixed types, like the Ptolemy design of Leonard Holle 
of Ulm. This roman, perhaps modelled on the humanistic hand of 
Nicolaus Germanus, the editor of the Ptolemy of 1482, has a gothic 
g and a rather angular e. Others designed more calligraphic founts, 
like that of Gerardus de Lisa at Treviso; the g and the y, the 
unusually long ascenders and descenders, and the rather exag¬ 
gerated serifs of this type are closer to the humanistic hand than the 
Jenson model. 1 

That the roman types of Aldus Manutius represent the begin¬ 
nings of the old-face group is the discovery of Mr. Morison, and a 
discovery of some importance for the understanding of the evolu¬ 
tion of type forms. The statement that Garamond took Jenson’s 
roman as his model, a statement frequently repeated in the histories 
of printing, has stood in the way of a correct view of the origins of 
our principal book type. Mr. Morison 2 has examined Aldus’s roman 
in its various states, and has found that where it differs from Jenson 
it agrees with Garamond. The type of the Poliphilus is compara¬ 
tively condensed—it is characteristic of early romans that they 
consume much space—the capitals are both narrower and shorter, 
the lower case e has a horizontal straight to the eye, as against the 
oblique straight of Jenson. All these points are found in Robert 
Estienne’s first Garamond, and when in addition we find in 
Garamond an M with no serif on the right limb and a G with a 
serif extending to the inside only, and that these rather peculiar 
forms occur in the capitals used in the De Mtna of Pietro Bembo, 

1 For a reproduction see V. Scholderer’s article in The Library, Decem¬ 
ber 1929, fig. 3. 

2 “The Type of the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili”, in the Gutenberg 
Festschrift, 1925. 
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printed in 1495 in an earlier state of the Poliphilus roman (see 
fig. 12), the supposition that Garamond modelled his design on 
that of Aldus becomes a certainty. It may be noted that the Aldine 
capitals are inscriptional, like the lettering of classical Rome as 

PETRI BEMBI DE AETNA AD 
ANGELVM CHABRIELEM 
LIBER. 

Faftum a nobis pucris eft, et quidem le- 
dulo Angele; quod meminific tc ccrto 
{cio;uc fhuftus ftudiorum noftrorum-, 
quos ferebat ill f. aetas no cam inaturos, c£ 
ubcres.fempcr tibialiquospromercmus: 
namfmedolebasaliquid, a ue gaudebas; 
quae duo funt eenerorum animorum ma 
xanepropmeaffedioncs;conrin.uo ha- 
bebasaliquid a me ,quod legeres.ucl gra- 
culacio nis,uel confolado msjimbecilluni 
m q uident illud.ct tenue; ficuti naicentia 
omnia, etinripientia;fcd camenquod ef- 
feciacisamplum futurum argumcntum 
amorisfummi erga temci. Verum po- 
ftca,cf anniscrdcentibus etftudia.et iudi 
dum incrcuere; nofq; tocos tradidimus 
graecis magiftriserudiendos; rcmifliorcs 
paulatim facli ftimus ad icnbendum, ac 
iam etiam minus quocidieaudcntiores. 

Fig. 12. Aldine Roman 

found, for instance, on the Arch of Trajan. The slab serifs of 
Jenson’s M and of the A and N of other early romans are now dis¬ 
carded. Our upper case is the only literally roman letter among our 
types. It seems probable that Aldus himself was not especially 
interested in the design of roman letters—his interest was in Greek 
literature and in the publication of the classics—and that the chief 
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credit should be given to his type-cutter, Francesco Griffo, an 
account of whom is given below. When Robert Proctor condemned 
the Aldine founts, Greek, roman and italic, he was unfair as to the 
roman, prejudiced probably by his justifiable objection to the 
Aldine Greek. 

It is significant that Aldus had no gothic types. In Italy, by his 
day, there were only two classes of books which tradition required 
to be set in Rotunda, law books and Liturgies. But in other coun¬ 
tries, where the revival of learning followed at least a generation 
behind, the new Renaissance letter was far less popular. By 1480 
only ten roman founts are recorded in the presses of Germany. 
Their number began to increase rapidly after 1490, the printers of 
Basle in particular leading the way. Basle has been called the gate¬ 
way by which the new learning entered Germany. Johann Amer- 
bach, the leading printer there in the nineties, had learnt to print 
in Venice and had several roman types in the Venetian style. 
Similarly, the only printer in the Netherlands who used roman in 
the fifteenth century, Johann von Paderborn at Louvain (1474-96), 
had also worked at Venice. In other cases the influence of humanis¬ 
tic scholars can be traced in the introduction of roman types, 
where the readers were hardly ready for them. Two professors of 
the Sorbonne, Guillaume Fichet and Johann Heynlin, in 1470 
brought the first printers into France, Ulrich Gering of Constance, 
Martin Kranz and Michael Friburger of Colmar. Their press was 
set up in the college and their type was roman, modelled on that 
which Sweynheym and Pannartz were using at Rome. The first 
book printed, the Epistolae of an Italian Renaissance scholar, 
Gasparinus Barzizius, was a text intended for students of Latin. 
When Gering and his partners had left the Sorbonne and set up 
their press in the Rue St. Jacques, they soon returned to the native 
gothic. It was not till after 1500 that the tide began to turn in 
favour of roman, again under the influence of a student of the new 
learning. Josse Badius, before he began to print at Paris, had 
studied at Italian universities and had been a press-corrector for 
Johann Trechsel at Lyons. Badius and his contemporary Henri 
Estienne, the first printer of that famous family, led the new 
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fashion in France and prepared the way for Tory and Garamond. 
In Spain, as in France, printing begins with a roman type and 
afterwards the native gothic prevails. Lambert Palmart, a Fleming, 
m 1474 printed at Valencia the Obres e Trobes of Fenollar in a 
roman type, but his example was not followed. The great majority 
of Spanish incunables and even of the books printed in the first 

Orati'o quam erat habi turns Petrus Gryphus: 
Sadi's prothonotarius/ac item nucius: 

Ad Seremflimu Hericu. vtj. Angli'£ Rege: Ni para 
taexpofitione immaturaRegis mors preueniflct. 
Iquf funt foxtaffe Serem'ffime acInuictifK 
me Rex/Siqui mquam fortafife fut/qui no 
ex medtocritate mea /fed ex Maxi'mi Sans 
cti'ffimiq? Pontificis/ a quo vem'o/fumma digm ta* 
te:et ex tuae Mafeftatis fingulan eximiaqj praeftan 
tia/hunc meum ad te aduentum metiaturrexpecla 
reeos qui'dem arbitror/ me pri'mo hoc cogreflu ita 

Fig. 13. Pynson’s Roman 

quarter of the sixteenth century were set in Rotunda. The few 
books printed in roman were generally the works of scholars 
interested in the new learning, such as Antonio de Lebrixa. 

The roman, or as our early printers sometimes called it, the 
white letter, first appeared in England in 1509, and again was more 
probably due to the author of the book than to the enterprise of the 
printer. Petrus Gryphus of Pisa came to England as papal collector 
in February 1509. He remained there for three years, and on his 
return to Italy in 1512 was made Bishop of Forli. The speech 
which he was to have delivered at his audience before Henry VII 
was never spoken, owing to the death of the king, but he had the 
Oratio printed by Richard Pynson in a roman type. The dedication 
is dated “Idibus Maii”, so that the speech may be supposed to have 
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preceded two other books of the same year, in which the type is 
found, a Savonarola tract, Sermo Fratris Hieronymi, with a preface 
dated October 8, and Alexander Barclay’s translation of the Ship 
of Fools, issued on December 13. The type is used for the half-title 
only of the Savonarola, and for the Latin text of the Ship of Fools, 
the English being in Textura. Pynson’s roman was used by 
Antonius Venetus at Paris in 1502; both this and the very similar 
letter used by Wynkyn de Worde from 1523 1 closely resemble con¬ 
temporary French romans, for instance that of Josse Badius at 
Paris. The lower case is not very good, and the upper case dis¬ 
tinctly poor. The smaller roman of De Worde used from 1520 
(20 lines=8i mm.) is better, and we may compare it with the type 
which Geofroy Tory used for his Champ fleury and the majority 
of his books. One roman of this class has survived to our day, 
and is part of the wonderful collection of early types owned 
by the Enschede of Haarlem. In the specimen of this roman issued 
in 1926 they attribute it to Peter Schoffer of Mainz, and consider 
it to be the oldest type in their collection. It came to the Haarlem 
firm in 1768 from one Jacobus Scheffers, a printer at Bois-le-Duc, 
a descendant of the Schoffers. Their dating of the type is too early, 
but it is at least early sixteenth century. It is first found at Cologne 
in 1527. 2 The third roman used in England was that of the Cam¬ 
bridge printer, John Siberch, or Johannes Laer de Siborch, in 
which he printed some ten books in the years 1521 and 1522. 
This roman was perhaps cut in Cologne. Siberch’s roman appears 
condensed, but this seems to be due to the narrow bodies of the 
letters rather than to a condensed face; the c, however, is actually 
narrow in face. It may be noted that Siberch’s g is without the rudi¬ 
mentary stroke—the ear—at the top right-hand corner, which has 
persisted by the force of tradition with but few exceptions. 

The fact that English printers did ultimately adopt roman as 
their standard type seems to be almost accidental. We have noted 
above that Textura was still regularly employed in the seventeenth 
century in certain classes of books. English black letter might very 

1 See Isaac, English and Scottish Printing Types, vol. I, figs, ir and 12. 

* See Reed’s Old English Letter Foundries, new ed., 1952, p. 88. 
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well be the normal letter today for books in the vernacular, just as 
Fraktur is in Germany. We have no black letter versus roman dis¬ 
pute, perhaps because in the sixteenth century our printers were 
conscious of their inferiority to continental printers, in particular 
the French, whose lead they followed. There was no English 
standard to be maintained. The German printers on the other 
hand did not forget that they had been the first to develop the art, 
and were naturally inclined to resist foreign innovations, at least 
when printing in their own language. 

If the connection between “Garamond” and fifteenth-century 
romans was obscure, there was equal obscurity until recently as to 
the history of the Garamond founts themselves. The account given 
by earlier textbooks ran somewhat as follows: “Garamond took 
Jenson as the model for his new roman; about 1540 he cut several 
sizes of roman and italic for the King’s foundry.” The 1540 was 
due to the Imprimerie Royale who in 1845 labelled their “carac¬ 
teres de l’universite” as “Garamond 1540”. The existence of these 
“caracteres,” called Garamond on such high authority, spread 
confusion, since the types could not be found in any sixteenth- 
century book. The story that Louis Luce revised the letters in the 
eighteenth century is probably due to this state of uncertainty. 
Mrs. Warde’s (Paul Beaujon) happy discovery that these famous 
“caracteres” were not Garamond’s and not even of the sixteenth 
century, but were cut by Jean Jannon, printer at Sedan and Paris, 
who issued his specimen in 1621, has cleared the way and made it 
possible to give a reasonable account of the Garamond roman. 

In her article on Garamond which appeared in no. 5 of The 
Fleur on, Mrs. Warde has traced the new roman back to the year 
1531. In that and the following year at least four printers at Paris 
had their “Garamond” founts. Simon de Colines printed with his 
Terentianus fount, so called from an edition of the De Uteris 
Horati of Terentianus Maurus, finished in November 1531. 
Colines seems to have been experimenting with the design of 
roman for some years; editions of the Greek medical writer, Galen, 
printed in 1528 show a roman which except for a few letters is the 
same as the type of 1531. Even as early as 1525 the roman in which 
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the first Tory Book of Hours was printed is an advance on the 
types which Colines had acquired from Henri Estienne. 

The Terentianus version had already been used in two little 
tracts by Guillaume Bochetel, describing the entry of Queen 
Leonora into Paris and her coronation, issued in March and 
May of the same year, and published by Geofroy Tory. But 

G'N 

Vcrtcrc Mccoenas.vlnufcjue adiungerc vices 
Coucniac:quxcura bourn,quis culcus habedo 
Sit pccori:arqi apibus quataexperiecia parcis: 
Hinc.canere incipia. Vos 6 clariflima mundi 
Lumina,labenccm cado quae ducicis annum: 
Liber,& aima Ceres,vcftrofi munerc ccllus 
Chaoniam pingui glandcm mutauit arifta: 
Poculaque inuentis Achcloia mifeuit vuis: 

Fig. 14. Garamond Roman 

already in January 1531 1 had appeared Robert Estienne’s first 
book in his new roman in three sizes, the Isagoge of Jacques 
Dubois. While cutting the new sorts required for this philological 
work, Estienne seems to have taken the opportunity to revise the 
whole alphabet. In 1532 his Virgil (see fig. 14), dated September, 
and his handsome folio Bible, finished in November, were printed 
in the new letter. In March 1532 Antoine Augereau issued the 
Orationes of Andrea Navagero in his version of the revised roman, 
and a fourth version was used, also in 1532, by Chrestien Wechel. 
These four related founts cannot have been cut by one man, but 
that one at least was the work of Claude Garamond seems almost 

1 That the date of this book is 1531, and not 1532, appears from 
E. Armstrong’s Robert Estienne, Cambridge, 1954. Other books of 1531 
in the new romans are there cited. 
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certain. The most important of the four, historically, was 
Estienne’s, and this is the particular “Garamond” referred to 
above as being derived from the Aldine romans. The lower case 
became the traditional French roman, and by the end of the cen¬ 
tury had the widest popularity throughout Europe. The upper 
case was revised about 1550, taller capitals were cut, and the 
unusual G and M disappeared. After this revision we get the letter 
shown in the specimen sheet of the Egenolff-Berner foundry at 
Frankfurt issued in 1592, which displays seven sizes of “romain 
de Garamond”. Mrs. Warde suggests that Antoine Augereau, 
whose new roman is closely akin to Estienne’s, may have been the 
engraver of the type used in the Dubois. Augereau 1 was an en¬ 
graver of types, if we may trust Lacaille, and the shortness of his 
career—he was burnt as a Protestant and printer of suspected 
books in 1534—may account for the obscurity of his name. On the 
other hand, as Mrs. Warde shows, in the Juvencus published by 
Garamond himself in 1545, and in other books printed by the men 
especially connected with him, his son-in-law, Pierre Gaultier, 
and his partner, Jean Barbe, the Estienne fount was taken as a 
model. Further, the roman capitals of the middle size of Gara- 
mond’s “grecs du roi” are the capitals of the Estienne fount (the 
capitals of the largest size which first appeared in 1550 are the 
revised capitals as in the Egenolff sheet). Either then Garamond 
cut the Estienne fount or he accepted it as his model. At all events 
he won credit with posterity for the design, as the Egenolff sheet 
testifies. 

In the Dubois and in Estienne’s folio Bible of 1532 three sizes 
of the new roman appear; the largest, Gros Canon, excellently 
displayed in the preliminaries of the Bible, has an historical 
importance of its own. Hitherto the lower case had not been cut in 
very large sizes and titles had been composed either in capitals or 
partly in Rotunda. But after the appearance of this Gros Canon, 
large sizes of lower case “Garamond” became fashionable on 

1 See J. Veyrin-Forrer, “Antoine Augereau”, Paris, 1957, in Paris et 
Ile-de-France. It seems that Garamond had been apprenticed to Augereau. 
The article includes reproductions of Augereau’s types. 
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titles. The title-pages of almost any French printer of the middle 
years of the century illustrate the point; perhaps none better than 
those of Jean de Tournes. Especially his large folios, the Bible in 
French, 1551, the Serlio, 1551, the Jacques Bassentin, 1557, and 
the Jean Duvet, 1561, are magnificent examples of the styles. The 
Italians followed suit, and in one case at any rate we know that a 
French type designer, Guillaume Le Be, who was working at 
Venice in 1545, cut a Canon roman for Torrentino of Florence. 
This letter is shown in his “Specimens de caracteres Hebreux, 
grecs, Latins ... graves a Venise et a Paris (1545-92)”, of which a 
facsimile was published in 1889 by Henri Omont. In England we 
find a similar title type used by Thomas Berthelet; see A Necessary 
Doctrine for any Christian man , 1543. 

By the end of the century the Garamond roman had become the 
standard European type. French romans were purchased by Paolo 
Manuzio at Venice about 1557 for use in the books of the newly 
established Academia Veneta. Christopher Plantin at Antwerp 
bought types at the Garamond sale, and many of his other romans 
were influenced by Garamond. 1 The Paris designs were taken to 
Frankfurt by Andre Wechel, who bought part of the Garamond 
foundry at the sale of his stock in 1561. We have already referred 
to the specimen of the Egenolff-Berner foundry at Frankfurt 
issued in 1592. This foundry under the Luthers was the most 
important in Germany in the seventeenth century, and continued 
to display their Garamond romans in all their Latin specimens of 
1622,1664,1702,1718 and 1745, sometimes omitting the name of 
Garamond. Two centuries after Garamond’s death a European 
printer could buy his types, nor would they have appeared as 
archaic revivals, though not quite in the latest fashion. The Luthers 
sold types in the Netherlands also. Charles Enschede has shown 
that almost all the roman and italic letters displayed in the speci¬ 
men of Johann Elzevier of Leyden, 1658, came from their foundry, 
and that a considerable number of them were those shown in the 
Frankfurt sheet of 1592. 

1 Cf. Harry Carter, “The Types of Christopher Plantin”, The Library, 
September 1956, with a sheet of reproductions. 
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The roman typography of the seventeenth century differed very 
little from that of the sixteenth, at least for the body types. Large 
and heavy capitals were used for titles, and there were considerable 
changes in the formula for book production, but in the history of 
the development of type-forms the century is almost a blank. The 
Imprimerie Royale, established at Paris in 1640 by Cardinal 
Richelieu, began with types of the Garamond style, which came 
perhaps from the press of Sebastien Cramoisy, the first director 
of the Press. In 1642 the Jannon types were acquired and these with 
the original Cramoisy types fulfilled the needs of the Press down 
to the end of the century. The Jannon roman was also a copy of 
Garamond, but had some peculiarities of its own. Mrs. Warde in 
the introduction to her reproduction of the Jannon specimen has 
pointed out that the top serifs of the m, n, p and r are conspicu¬ 
ously pointed up, a peculiarity repeated in the modern copies of 
the “Caracteres de PUniversite”. 

In this century the Dutch book trade enjoyed its most pros¬ 
perous days. The publishing and printing firm of the Elzeviers 
became the most famous in Europe. But neither the Leyden 
branch, nor the Amsterdam branch of this house, cut their own 
types. As already said, they were largely supplied by the Luther 
foundry, and the famous Dutch foundries of Cristoffel van 
Dijk and the Voskens were not established until 1648 and 1641 
respectively. Their romans are a heavier version of the Garamond 
design, with stout serifs and an avoidance of anything exaggerated. 
The Dutch founders made their counters sufficiently large to 
escape any risk of choking with ink; the eye of the Garamond e, for 
instance, is dangerously small. Their descenders tended to be 
shorter and in the course of time a new style was developed of 
large-faced romans with distinctly abbreviated descenders. By 
the end of the century prefatory matter in particular was often 
set in large sizes of these Dutch “gros ceil” as the French 
called them. 1 Updike says they have a rolling effect. Such 

1 On types of a large x-height, see S. Morison, “Leipzig as a Centre of 
Typefounding”, Signature, no. n, 1939, and A. F. Johnson, “The Gout 
Hollandais”, The Library, 1939. 
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types are common in both German and English books as well as 
Dutch. 

Turning back to trace the story of roman types in England, we 
find that Thomas Berthelet was using a lower case like Garamond’s 
by 1534 (see Isaac’s English Types, 1503-58, fig. 67). In the second 
half of the century French romans were in very general use. In 
two articles in The Library (June and September 1933) Col. Isaac 
summarised the Elizabethan romans and italics and traced them 
all back to continental sources. He found that the majority 
of them are to be found on the Egenolff-Berner sheet, 1592, 
or on Plantin’s Index Characterum, 1567, or on both. There is no 
exception even in the case of John Day, who was so highly praised 
by Reed. Day’s boasted double pica roman and italic, at a later 
date to be used in the London Polyglot Bible, came from the Low 
Countries. Reed’s remark that the Polyglot was “wholly the 
impression of English types” is far from the truth. The number of 
English types, that is to say, types cut by English designers, before 
the generation of Nicholls and Moxon, must be very small. 
The earliest known specimen of types set up by an English 
printer, dating from about 1650 (reproduced in Berry and 
Johnson’s English Type Specimen Books ) displayed only foreign 
types. 

It is commonly asserted that in the century preceding Caslon, 
Dutch types were much used in England. Joseph Moxon, in bis 
Mechanick Exercises, 1683, regards the Dutch as the only possible 
models, and the Edinburgh printer, James Watson, in his History 
of Printing, 1715, includes a display of Dutch types. There are two 
series of letters extant which further illustrate their popularity, 
those of Thomas Marshall written to Bishop Fell from 1670-72, 
and those of Thomas James to his brother John, written in 1710. 
Marshall’s letters were published by Horace Hart in Notes on a 
Century of Typography at the University Press, Oxford, 1900. 
Marshall was preacher to the English merchants in Holland and 
was employed by the Bishop to visit the Dutch foundries with a 
view to making purchases for the University Press. Thomas James 
visited Holland as a founder in 1710 and was treated with some 
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suspicion as a competitor. Incidentally we learn from his letters 
that the London printer, Jacob Tonson, had recently spent a large 
sum of money in the purchase of Dutch types. James dealt mainly 
with Johannes Rolu of Amsterdam, who had issued his Proeven 
van Letteren shortly before James’s visit. These Dutch types are 
shown in the catalogue of the sale of the James foundry in 
1782. 1 

But this assertion about Dutch types needs modification. Types 
or matrices may have been bought in Holland and yet be derived 
from French punches in the possession of a German foundry, 
namely the Luthers at Frankfurt. It has already been noted that 
much of the Elzevier material came from that house, and the same 
is true of some of the purchases made by Thomas Marshall for 
Bishop Fell. Several of the smaller sizes of roman and italic in the 
Oxford specimen of 1693 appear to be identical with those of the 
Frankfurt sheet of 1592. 2 

Such English types as were cut during this period were in the 
Dutch style and generally very bad in technique. One characteris¬ 
tically English roman may be mentioned. In 1679 a Herodotus 
in Greek and Latin was printed in London “typis E. Horton et J. 
Grover”. As Grover was a founder it is possible that the type was 
of his own casting, if not also of his design. The book is set in 
double columns and the roman is a light and condensed letter, a 
curious forerunner of Fleischman. Probably it was designed for 
this very purpose, for the setting of a text in narrow columns. 
However, similar condensed types of a smaller size are found as 
early as 1648; perhaps they were first cut in connection with news¬ 
paper printing, for the “Mercuries” of the Civil War period. 
Attention may be called to two of the capitals, the U is of the same 
form as the lower case u, a practice common in the seventeenth 
century and almost limited to that century. The R has the curly 

1 See Reed, op. cit., new edition, pp. 220-2, where a list of the exotic 
types is given, Rolu’s being marked with the initial R. 

“Important discoveries have recently been made at Oxford on the 
Fell types, but results have not yet been published. It has been established 
that the larger sizes were cut at Oxford by their own founder, Peter 
Walpergen. 
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tail which is generally considered to be typical of eighteenth- 
century types. In fact such R’s are often found in English books 
from about 1640. It will be met with in an Oxford type, described 
in the specimen of 1693 as “Great Primer Roman and Italic cut by 
Mr. Nicholls, not good”, and not shown there; a deliberate omis¬ 
sion made good in Horace Hart’s book. Another English type which 
had a considerable vogue was Moxon’s Canon roman. This was 
used not only by Moxon himself, but fairly generally as a heading 
type in books and also in newspapers. The type was later acquired 
by William Caslon and is one of the few types displayed on the 
Caslon specimen sheet of 1734, which was not cut by Caslon him¬ 
self. The only other type of Moxon’s of historical interest was his 
Irish fount, the story of which may be read in Reed (new edition, 
pp. 175-S). 1 

The last of the distinguished type designers who were, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, pupils of Garamond was William Caslon. 
If Caslon had ever seen or heard of the “romains du roi” he was 
entirely uninfluenced by that modern type or by the subsequent 
work of Fleischman, Luce and Fournier. Born in 1696, he was 
about five years younger than Fleischman, but to the end of his 
life he ignored the new developments in type-forms introduced by 
the continental founders. His specimen of 1764 might have been 
produced a hundred years earlier. Caslon was originally a gun¬ 
smith; the punches which he cut for lettering on bindings attracted 
the notice of printers who persuaded him to turn his attention to 
letter-founding. His first type was an Arabic, cut in 1720, and was 
followed by a roman, according to John Nichols, cut in 1722 (cf. 
Reed, new edition, pp. 231, 232). It was not until 1734 that a 
sufficient number of letters had been cut to justify the printing of a 
specimen sheet. By that time the Caslon roman was accepted as the 
best English book type and its popularity was such that in the life¬ 
time of the designer there was no competition. In Reed’s Old 
English Letter Foundries will be found a number of contempo¬ 
rary references which testify to Caslon’s success, and among his 
admirers was Baskerville. He stopped the importation of Dutch 
1 See also E. W. Lynam in the The Library, March 1924. 
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types, and even the Oxford Press could not rely on the Fell types 
only; the Press was buying Caslon types from 1742. 1 

Caslon took as his model the best Dutch types of the seventeenth 
century, and his roman has been praised for the qualities of home¬ 
liness and common sense which are found in the roman of Van 
Dijk. If the function of type is to be a medium and to efface itself, 
the Caslon roman achieved that end. The letters are pleasantly 
legible, cbmbine together well, and no one letter calls attention to 
itself by any oddity of form. All the letters are not equally good in 
detail, more particularly in the upper case. The rather dumpy A 
and broad M are in some sizes not good. But the fact remains that 
the type in composition is pleasing and eminently serviceable. 
However, Caslon was not better than the designers he took as 
models. He owes his success in England, not to any originality, but 
to the fact that he was the first really competent engraver and 
caster of types in this country. 

1 See J. S. G. Simmons, “The Undated Oxford Broadsheet Specimen”, 
The Library , March 1956. 
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Roman 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN FACE 


during the eighteenth century the design of our roman 
types underwent a radical change, resulting in the style which we 
know as modern face, the type of the nineteenth century and still 
the type used in newspapers and many of our books. It therefore 
becomes important to define what we mean by modern face. A 
roman which embodies the three following characteristics: ( a ) flat 
and unbracketed serifs, (b) abrupt and exaggerated modelling, 
(c) vertical shading, we shall call modern face. Flat serifs, though 
not unknown in the history of calligraphy, were an innovation in 
typography about the year 1700; hitherto they had invariably been 
inclined, and further triangular; that is to say, the under part of the 
serif was not parallel to the upper part. The modelling, that is the 
gradation from the thick part of the stroke to the thin part, had 
been gradual. The thickest part of the round letters, such as c, e, g 
and 0, did not come at the middle of the down stroke, but slightly 
below the middle, or, in the o and g, the two thickened parts were 
not horizontally opposite each other, but more or less diagonally 
opposite. This meant that the angle of shading ran diagonally, 
more or less, across the page, and not vertically up and down. This 
is in accordance with a script made with a pen held at an angle, the 
natural way. If an O is written with a broad- nibbed pen held at an 
angle, it will be seen that the thickest lines are diagonally opposite. 
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In fact the old-face roman, based on a hand-drawn letter, still 
shows traces of that origin. By the year 1700, the professional calli¬ 
grapher, whose work was reproduced on copper-engraved plates, 
had begun to hold the pen at right angles to the paper, to produce 
vertical shading, and to reduce their thin strokes to hair-lines. In a 
study of Baskerville roman by Mrs. Warde, published in The 
Monotype Recorder , September-October 1927, this point was 
illustrated by a plate from George Shelley’s Alphabets in All Hands, 
c. 17155 and Mrs. Warde pointed out that Baskerville, a writing- 
master in his earlier days, was translating into type a style that was 
already in vogue among the calligraphers. The whole question of 
the evolution of roman from old style to modern face is largely a 
question of technique, rather than the rejection of one design for 
another on a definite principle. In typography we shall find that 
mechanical improvements in the printing press and changes in the 
texture of paper allowed the engraver of types to produce effects 
which would have been impossible in early days. It was useless for 
a Garamond to cut a delicately modelled serif which the processes 
of reproduction available would have obscured. 

The normal nineteenth-century type is modern face, showing all 
the characteristics of our definition, often with additional aggra¬ 
vations. Apart altogether from fat-faced types, the habit of produc¬ 
ing condensed types in the modern style has made much nineteenth- 
century typography even more unpleasing than it need have been. 
The narrow capital M, for instance, of the average modern face, 
illustrates the tendency at its worst. The exaggerated and abrupt 
modelling, coupled with mathematically vertical shading, resulted 
in a rigid and mechanical letter which was an abomination to men 
like William Morris. If one may judge by the typography of our 
leading printers of today, one may conclude that there are few 
of our typographers who would defend this modern face. If we 
confine the term modern face to such types, it becomes difficult 
to label many types of the eighteenth century except by some such 
vague and unsatisfactory epithet as transitional. How many of the 
characteristics of modern face are to be present in a type before 
it can be classified as such? Serifs may be flat, but still bracketed; 
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shading may be vertical in part, that is, vertical in some round letters 
and not in others, and may be accompanied by modelling of various 
degrees of exaggeration. Any decision must be somewhat arbitrary. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century it was decided that 
a new series of roman and italic types should be cut for the exclu¬ 
sive use of the Imprimerie Royale, of which Jean Anisson had 
recently become director. The aid of the Academie des Sciences was 
called in, and in 1692 a committee of experts was appointed, with 
Jaugeon as chairman. A lengthy report was presented in which an 
elaborate construction of each letter, on a mathematical basis, was 
attempted. One of the squares, divided and subdivided into 2,304 
small squares, which was to control the construction of each letter, 
was reproduced in Arthur Christian’s Debuts de Vimprimene en 
France, 1905. The account of Jaugeon in that book is set in the 
“Caracteres Jaugeon”, cut in 1904 byHenaffe. From this re-cutting 
it becomes clear that Philippe Grandjean, the engraver of the 
Imprimerie, followed the design recommended in the report; 
probably he ignored the theory. By 1702 the sizes first cut were 
ready and the types were used for the printing of the Medailles sur 
les principaux evenements du regne de Louis le Grand. This roman 
has flat, unbracketed serifs, and on the ascenders of the lower case 
the serifs run across to the right as well as to the left. The shading 
is more vertical and the modelling rather more than in the old face. 
On the left side of the 1 , there is a small flick, such as at one time 
had been usual in gothic types. Here it was probably adopted as a 
distinguishing mark, and this was perhaps also the reason for the 
cross serifs. We may note also the bottom serif to the b, the flat 
bottom serif to the u, and the curly-tailed eighteenth-century R 
(see fig. 15). The modem face is implicit in this design, and yet to a 
casual observer, it would appear old face. This is because the 
modelling is only slightly more pronounced and because there are 
no hair-lines. Technique was not yet sufficiently advanced to allow 
of the true modern face. The modernness of the design is perhaps 
more evident when it is used with modern methods of printing. 
For example, in the Abbe de Liebersac’s Discours sur les monumens 
publics, 1775, printed with Anisson-Duperon’s improved press, 
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|1 pose ce fondement tant de son histoire que de 
sa doctrine et de ses iois. Apres, il nous fait voir tous 
ies hommes renfermes en un seul homme, et sa femme 
meme tiree de lui; ia Concorde des manages et la 
societe du genre humain <§tabiie sur ce fondement; 
ia perfection et la puissance de i’homme, tant qu’il 
porte I’image de Dieu en entier; son empire sur ies 
animaux; son innocence tout ensemble et sa feiicite 
dans ie Paradis, dont la memoire s’est conservee dans 
Page d’or des poetes; Ie precepte divin donne a nos 
premiers parents; ia malice de i’esprit tentateur, et 
son apparition sous ia forme du serpent; ia faute 
d’Adam et d’Eve, funeste a ieur posterite; ie premier 
homme justement puni dans tous ses enfants, et Ie 
genre humain maudit de Dieu; Ia premiere promesse 
de ia redemption, et ia victoire future des hommes 
sur Ie d^mon qui Ies a perdus. 

La terre commence a se remplir , et Ies crimes 
s’augmentent. Cain, Ie premier enfant d’Adam et d’Eve, 
fait voir au monde naissant la premiere action tragique; 
et la vertu commence des-Iors a etre pers£cut£e par 
le vice. La paraissent ies caracteres opposes des freres, 
I’innocence d’Abel, sa vie pastorale, et ses offrandes 

Fig, 15, “Romain du Roi” 
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and the modem revivals by Arthur Christian in his Debuts de 
Vlmprimerie , 1905. 

Type-founders were forbidden to copy these “romains du roi”. 
Consequently many romans cut by Paris engravers at later dates 
were less modern than this Grand] ean design. But that the types of 
the Imprimerie were in fact copied, we know from Pierre Cot’s 
Essais de Caracteres d’Imprimerie, Paris, 1707, a little specimen of 
Oriental and Greek types; the descriptions of the types shown are 
set in a roman which has all the characteristic features of the 
“romain du roi”. 1 We have also the evidence of Pierre Francis 
Didot le jeune. In 1783 that printer was accused of imitating 
these types, and in his defence protested against the injustice of his 
being accused, whereas he was only a printer and several type¬ 
founders had for years shown designs like the “romains du roi”. He 
instances Sanlecque in 1742 and says that the same types after¬ 
wards appeared in the specimen books of Gando. He says that 
Madame Herissant had printed Reaumur’s Histoire des Insectes 
in a type of this style in 1742, and admits that he himself had used 
another in Houel’s Voyage de Sidle , of which the first volume had 
appeared in 1782. 3 The type of the Houel has in fact flat serifs, the 
double serifs and even the flick on the 1 . Pierre Didot Paine has 
something to say about Grandjean and Alexandre, his successor, in 
the notes to his Epitre sur les progres de Vimprimerie , 1786. “Leurs 
caracteres romains sont a-peu-pres imites de ceux de Garamond 
pour la forme de la lettre; seulement ils Pont charge de traits hori- 
zontaux qui la defigurent.” To Didot, who was then printing with 
the modern types of his brother Firmin, the “romains du roi” 
were not much removed from old face. 

Grandjean’s work was continued by Jean Alexandre, and finally 
completed by Louis Luce, who cut the smallest size, perle—there 
were in all twenty-one sizes of roman and italic. Luce, in addition 
to his work as punch cutter to the Imprimerie Royale, cut on his 
own account a number of other romans displayed in his Essai 
d’une Nouvelle Typographies 1771. In the “Avertissement” of this 

1 A facsimile was published in 1924 by D. C. McMurtrie. 

- See Bernard, Histoire de Vlmprimerie Royale, 1867, pp. 96, 97. 
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specimen Luce explains wherein his types differ from the “remains 
du roi”. He says that his serifs are on the left side only and that they 
are inclined (as a matter of fact in the larger sizes they are flat). He 
gives as a reason for preferring the inclined serif that such was the 
natural stroke of the pen, and that types are derived from the hands 
of the calligraphers. He says, further, that his letters are more oval, 
that is to say more condensed, and guards himself from the charge 
of copying the Dutch by pointing to the delicacy of the serifs and 
the general harmony of his types. This is the most striking charac¬ 
teristic of the Luce romans, their condensation. He declares that he 
had published proofs of his types in 1732 and complains that his 
ideas had been stolen. There is clearly here an allusion to Pierre 
Simon Fournier, who copied not only the Luce ornaments, shown 
in the little specimen of the “perle” roman and italic of 1740, but 
also his roman and italic. Fournier was the better designer, but the 
idea of his “poetique”, a condensed letter intended for the printing 
of the long verses of the French Alexandrine without breaking 
into a second line, was derived from Luce (see fig. 16). 

Fournier was an industrious worker and offered his customers, 
not one St. Augustin or Cicero roman, but a whole family on the 
same body, all cut by himself. He has “petit oeil”, “oeil moyen”, 
“ceil ordinaire”, “gros oeil”, “mil serre” and “oeil poetique”. 
The “petit oeil” is a small-faced type with comparatively long 
ascenders and descenders. This, says Fournier, leaves a greater 
interval between the lines, is therefore lighter in appearance but 
fatiguing to the eye. The “oeil moyen” is heavier, therefore more 
readable; the “gros oeil”, or large face, is still heavier. In the 
“ceil serre”, or condensed face, the letters are a little less round 
and therefore more letters can be set in one fine; the “oeil poetique” 
is also “serre”, but made lighter by lengthening the descenders. 
Fournier’s ordinary roman, that is to say, neither “gros oeil”, 
“petit oeil” nor “gout Hollandais”, but yet somewhat condensed, 
a type which has been re-cut of late years by the Monotype Cor¬ 
poration, may be looked at as an example of a transitional roman 
of the eighteenth century. Some small points are taken from 
Grand] ean, such as the curly-tailed R, the b, d and u with flat 
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bottom serifs. But on the other hand the top serifs are not flat, nor 
is the shading vertical (consider the e). There is more "modernity” 
about the upper case, but on the whole the type impresses one 



Fig. 16. Fournier’s Po6tique 


rather as an old face. Both Fournier and Luce were more “modern” 
in their treatment of italic. 

Of the “gros ceil” and the “gout Hollandais”, Fournier says: 
“Les Hollandais ont imagine de faire ces sortes de caracteres gros 
ceil, maigres et alongis.” He is thinking of the distinguished type¬ 
founder, Johann Michel Fleischman, a German who worked in 
Holland (see fig. 17,) He was a famous man in his day, but is now 
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Text Romyn. 

Lors qu’Aspalle dtoit concdbi- 
ne d’Artaxerxes : On ne fauroit 
lui donner moins de vingt ans k la 
mort de Cjtus : elle avoit done 
foixante - quinze ans lors qu’un 
nouveau Roi la demande comme 
une grace particuliere. PLTGA 

ABCDEFHIJKMNOQSU 
I^VWXYZ JE ZEABCDEFGHIJKL 
MMNOPQRSTUVWYZ 

1234567 891 of ([J§!?^/unin 
Text Curfyf. 

Ciceron menagea toujours Dola- 
bella leplus doucement quit put. II 
avoit fans doute plus d'habiletd que 
de fermet 6 , & il voioit que le parti 
de Pompee fe ruinoit de plus en plus 
par les contiuelles viEtoires de Jules 

ABCDEFO HI KL MNO 
P QRSTVW XTZ. UJJE 



Fig. 17. Fleischman’s Roman and Italic 
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somewhat under a cloud. Updike says that he took the life out of 
all his types and can find nothing good to say of him. But his light 
and rather condensed St. Augustin roman, cut as early as 1732 and 
acquired by the Wetsteins, and later by Enschede, was very 
popular in Holland, and not without reason. At any rate, when 
given every advantage of good printing, such as it receives in 
Charles Enschede’s book—it is there used for the whole text—it 
appears not unworthy of the praise which Johan Enschede gives it. 
The Leipzig founder, Breitkopf, in his Nachricht von der Stempel- 
schneiderey, 1777, in reviewing the Enschede specimen, praises 
Fournier as against Fleischman, and says that the condensed 
letters are a mistake. It is evident that Louis Luce and Fournier 
derived their taste for condensed romans from Fleischman. The 
“gros ceil” itself, that is large-faced types with short descenders, 
were also very much “gout Hollandais” (see above, p. 49). The 
second famous Dutch type-cutter of this period, J. F. Rosart, was 
also employed by the Enschedes, especially for the cutting of 
roman capitals. Those shown in figs. 275-8 of Charles Enschede’s 
book are entirely modern, and it may here be remarked that thin, 
flat serifs and vertical shading in capitals are frequently found in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, when the lower case was 
still in the state of transition. The specimens of capitals issued by 
the Luther firm at Frankfurt in 1716 and again in 1718 offer 
examples. 

The house of Didot is one of the illustrious families in the annals 
of typography. About the year 1789 there were no less than seven 
members of the family engaged in the various branches of the book 
trade at Paris, the two brothers Francois Ambroise (retired in 
1789) with his two sons, and Pierre Franqois with three sons. The 
elder branch, Paine, was the more important, and the most im¬ 
portant member of the family from our point of view was F. A. 
Didot’s younger son, Firmin (1764-1836). The father, F. A. Didot, 
was both printer and type-founder, and among other appointments 
which he held was that of printer to the Comte d’Artois, after¬ 
wards Charles IX, whilst his brother, P. F., was printer to Mon¬ 
sieur, the King’s eldest brother, afterwards Louis XVIII. This royal 
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patronage had doubtless its part in encouraging the cutting of new 
types. A. F. Didot (see his Essai sur la typographic , 1852) says that 
one Waflard engraved the first types of his grandfather, F. A. 
Didot. This Waflard, or Pierre Louis Vaflard, is mentioned by 
Lottin as a type-founder and pupil of Gando. But there seems to be 
no record of any actual type cut by him, and possibly this man has 
been given too much prominence in the history of the Didot types. 
In Thibaudeau’s Lettre de V Imprimerie, reproductions of Waflard’s 
types are given (pi. 15, 16), but there seems to be no authority for 
the attribution. They are more probably Firmin Didot’s types. 
There is further uncertainty in the textbooks as to the dates of the 
first new Didot types. M. Marius Audin, in Le Livre, 1924, and 
Updike say about 1775. The letter to the Mercure de France quoted 
in Audin, pp. 73, 74, appeared in 1783. The writer, Anisson, 
director of the Imprimerie Royale, extols Garamond and Basker- 
ville as against the new Didot letters (see Coyecque, Collection 
d’Anisson, vol. 11, p. 450). In that year F. A. Didot printed three 
French classics in quarto, seven volumes in all, intended for the use 
of the Dauphin, Fenelon’s Telemaque , a Racine and a Corneille. All 
are printed in a transitional roman of a very light cut. The type had 
appeared already in 1782 in a prospectus of a book on the engrav¬ 
ings of E. S. Bartoli (see Updike, fig. 162). Updike’s figs. 163 and 
164 show similar “maigre” romans, one of them being called a 
“gras”, notwithstanding its extreme lightness. This last was used 
in a book printed by P. F. Didot le jeune, who had started a 
foundry in 1783. An edition of the works of Fenelon, of which 
the first volume was printed in 1787 by F. A. Didot, is also set in a 
“maigre”. But already in 1784 there had appeared another type 
cut in the foundry of F. A. Didot, a type which is of great impor¬ 
tance in the history of roman. We reproduce apage from the “Avis” 
of an edition of Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata (fig. 18), of which 
the first part is announced for June 1784. Following the definition 
of modern face given above, we must accept this type as a modem 
face and the first of its class. The thin, flat serifs, the verticality and 
abruptness of the shading (contrast the e of this type with that of 
any earlier roman) make this roman different only in degree of 
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shading from the founts which Firmin Didot was later to cut. And 
yet the fact that the shading is not too exaggerated, together with 
the great skill of the engraver, make this roman of 1784 a far better 
type than the later designs which the Didots themselves came to 
prefer. In the same year F. A. Didot printed an octavo edition of 
Telemaque in a smaller size of the roman. Whether or not these two 
sizes were the work of Firmin Didot, by 1786 he had certainly 
produced two smaller sizes of the same design. These are found in 
the second edition of Pierre Didot’s Epitre sur les progres de 
Vimprimerie (in this second edition the Epitre follows his Fables 
nouvelles) and Pierre expressly states that the 8 pt. roman of the 
text and the 9 pt. of the “Avertissement”, as well as the italic of the 
notes, were cut by his brother. The italic in which the first edition 
of 1784 was printed, he says, was cut a year ago, i.e. in 1783, by 
Firmin at the age of nineteen (he was born April 14, 1764). This 
italic had already been used in the books of 1783. 

In the page reproduced from the prospectus of the Tasso it will 
be seen that attention is drawn to the paper on which the book is 
to be printed, papier-velin , that is, wove paper, made by the 
Johannot of Annonay. In most of the Didot books of this period 
the use of papier-velin is specially mentioned. There appear to 
have been three French firms who were manufacturing wove paper 
about this time, Reveillon at Courtalin and the Montgolfier at 
Vidalon, besides Johannot. Pierre Didot claimed to be the initiator 
in this matter, and he states his case in the notes to the Epitre, 
where he admits that Baskerville had printed his Virgil of 1757 on 
wove paper. M. Marius Audinin his article, “DePorigine dupapier- 
velin” (Gutenberg Jahrbuch, 1928) has shown that the Montgolfier 
had a better claim to be the first French manufacturers. Whether 
Didot states the position with strict fairness is not our concern 
here, but it should be noticed that the use of wove paper gave a 
sharper impression, a result which was imperative with the 
delicately cut types which the Didots were introducing. Another 
technical development which served a similar purpose was an 
improved press, now being used by both Didot and by Anisson at 
the Imprimerie Royale. The notes to the Epitre , which are full of 
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Le prix de l’exemplaire, compose de deux vo¬ 
lumes in-4 0 sur papier-velin de la fabrique de mes¬ 
sieurs Matthieu Johannot pere etfils, d’Annonai, 
premiers fabricants de cette sorte de papiers en 
France, et orne de quarante et une planches y com- 
pris le frontispice, sera de douze louis. Les sou- 
scripteurs ne feront aucune avance, etne paieront 
qu a mesure qu’ils recevront la partie de l’ouvrage 
achevee. II sera partage en quatre livraisons, com- 
posees chacune de dix planches et de la partie du 
texte correspondante. 

La premiere livraison paroitra dans le mois de 
juin de cette annee 1784; en la recevant on paiera 
quatre louis. La seconde paroitra dix mois apres la 
premiere, etalors on paiera quatre autreslouis. Les 
deux dernieres livraisons se feront de meme de dix 
en dix mois successivement; et Ton paiera deux 
louis pour chacune. Ainsi, a-peu-pres a l’epoque 
fixee dans le premier prospectus, l’ouvrage sera 
complet; et Ton espere qu’il n’eprouvera plus de 
retard. 


Fig. 18. Didot’s Modern Face, 1784 
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interest, include a relevant passage, in which Didot asserts that 
Anis son had copied the principle of the press introduced by his 
father, F. A. Didot. The note is appended to a passage about 
Baskerville, which reads: “II n’y sut reformer un vice originaire 
Et n’en obtint jamais qu’un tirage inegal.” The vice, says Didot, 
was due to the two pulls necessary with the old presses, in which 
the platen was only half the size of the forme, so that it had to be 
brought down twice for the printing of one sheet. There is an 
interesting passage on this “two pulls to the forme”, in R. B. 
McKerrow’s An Introduction to Bibliography, 1927, pp. 61-3 
where the author dates the change to the larger platen at about 
1800. The Didots were using such reformed presses by 1784, and 
claimed that a better impression was thereby obtained. 

The Didot modern-face roman was again used in a Latin Bible 
of 1785 and in an edition of Bossuet’s Discours of 1786. In 1788 the 
other branch of the family, P. F. Didot, produced an edition of the 
De Imitatione Christi, in new types by Henri Didot, son of P. F., 
which are almost modern face; in this fount the verticality of the 
shading is not completely carried out, as may be seen in the e. 
Again attention is drawn to the papier-velin. But Firmin Didot was 
not content to stop here. His delight at his own skill in cutting fine 
hair-lines led him on to an over-modelhng of his types, which 
became a European fashion and the hall-mark of what are called 
classical types. The continuation can be seen in the Lucan of 1795, 
described as being printed “typis P. Didot”, though in fact they 
were cut by Firmin. Pierre Didot began a foundry of his own only 
in 1809. The full flower of the Didot modern face can be seen in 
the Virgil of 1798 and the famous Louvre editions (see fig. 19). 
These books won universal, or almost universal, praise, and as a 
result Firmin Didot in 1812 was invited to reform the typography 
of the Imprimerie Imperiale. Pierre Didot himself started a foun¬ 
dry and with the help of Vibert, an engraver trained by Firmin, 
produced the series of modern-face types shown in his specimen 
of 1819. These he preferred to the Baskerville letters which he 
had purchased as a curiosity and which, as we shall see, he was 
anxious to dispose of. The Didot modern face remained the 
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Hancce ego editionem, novos et, confidenter 
dicam, notorum hucusque omnium elegantis= 
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Fig. 19. Didot’s Modem Face, 1798 
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standard letter in France, and for the mass of books is still the 
normal design in use today. Although some French printers have 
joined in the revival of old face, the general typography has changed 
far less than in England. A glance at any dozen recent novels 
printed in France will show that the Didot tradition is by no means 
broken. 

And yet there were protests even when Firmin Didot was at the 
height of his fame. In The Fleuron , no. 6, Updike gave a trans¬ 
lation of a speech by one Citizen Sobry delivered in the year VII 
(1800) to the “Societe libre des Sciences, Arts et Lettres de Paris”, 
relating to the types of Gille fils, a follower of Didot. Sobry 
declares that Garamond’s types are more legible then Didot’s, 
because Garamond emphasised those parts of the shape of his 
letters which distinguished them from one another, while Didot 
emphasised the parts which are common to alii cfj for instance, the 
u and n. He prefers the deep colour of Garamond to the grey of 
Didot, and declares that the Didots were led into error by copying 
the lettering of the engravers. According to Sobry, the last of the 
Anissons, who died in 1794 “revolutionnairement”, always refused 
to adopt the Didot letter at the Imprimerie Nationale. 

Anisson and Sobry were isolated cases, and most of the Euro¬ 
pean typographers were seduced by Didot. The most famous of 
them, Giovanni Battista Bodoni of Parma, followed close in his 
footsteps. By 1787 he had cut types like the early Didot modem 
faces, used, for instance, for the Italian text of the Lettre a M. le 
Marquis de Cabieres —the French text is set in a cursive, called by 
Bodoni “Cancellaresca”—and his name is especially associated 
with the fully developed modern face. This was because he was the 
most famous printer in Europe in his day, although as a designer 
of roman types he was never anything but an imitator of the 
French. His Manuale Tipografico , issued in 1818, after his death, 
is the most sumptuous display of modern-face types in existence. 
The book includes a long preface written by Bodoni from which 
great things might be expected. But it is disappointing reading. 
As to the design of types he has really very little to say, and part of 
what he does say is vague. He says that types owe their beauty in 
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the main to four qualities: “regolarita”, “nettezza e forbitura”, 
“buon gusto” and “grazia”. In Mr. H. V. Marrot’s version of this 
preface published in 1925, these terms are translated “regularity”, 
“smartness and neatness”, “good taste” and “charm”. By regu¬ 
larity Bodoni appears to mean the standardisation of those parts of 
letters which are the same. Smartness and neatness refer to tech¬ 
nical qualities of clean casting. In the paragraph on good taste the 
writer talks mainly of simplicity, and as to charm he says that 
“letters have charm when they give the impression of being 
written not unwillingly or hastily, but painstakingly, as a labour of 
love”. All this is rather vague and tells us nothing as to why 
Bodoni preferred the modern face and what he thought of con¬ 
temporary typography, as compared with that of the fifteenth 
century. 

In Germany, the Berlin type-founder, J. F. Unger, who is chiefly 
known for his fight-faced Fraktur, received the sole agency for 
Didot types. A Sallust printed by him in 1790 is an example of his 
use of the Didot roman. In May of 1790, J. C. L. Prillwitz of Jena 
published his Proben neiier Didotschen Lettern, which led to dis¬ 
putes with Unger. Prillwitz’s letters are so poor that Unger’s 
objections might have seemed unnecessary. Brietkopf was also 
drawn into the discussion. The Leipzig founder seems to have been 
piqued because he had lost the chance of securing the agency. 1 
Another German founder who imitated Didot and whose types are 
being used again today was J. E. Walbaum (Goslar, 1799, Weimar, 
1803-36). Charles Enschede’s book shows examples of copies 
of Didot in Holland towards the end of the century. Anthony 
Bessemer, a Dutchman at work in Paris in 1795, supplied the 
Enschede with a Cicero roman and italic, which are thoroughly 
modern face. In 1792 Hendrik van Staden had cut letters “naar 
de snee van Mr. Dido, a Paris”. 

The first English printer who modified the old-face roman in 
England was John Baskerville of Birmingham. He began work on 
his new types in 1750, and by 1754 had produced a specimen in 
the form of a prospectus of the forthcoming Virgil, which finally 
1 See Crous, Die erste Probe Didotscher Lettern. 
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appeared in 1757. Baskerville was well known on the Continent, 
and is generally said to have had much influence on Didot and 
Bodoni. But his influence seems to have been rather as a printer 
than as a designer of types. We have seen that his wove paper was 
copied in France, and his formula for book-production, his spaced 
capitals and leaded pages reappear in the books of the so-called 
classical printers. But in pure typography there seems to be no 
trace of a Baskerville school outside Great Britain, except of course 
in the use of actual Baskerville types. Didot proceeded from the 
“romains du roi”, and would have so proceeded if Baskerville had 
never printed. Even in England, where there was a Baskerville 
period in typography, the modern face came from the French, and 
not as a development from Baskerville. 

A comparison of the Baskerville and Caslon romans will show 
in what manner the former modified the old face. As a writing- 
master himself he brought the contemporary practice of calli¬ 
graphers into typography. His types are rather more modelled and 
their shading rather more vertical than that of the Caslon letters. 
Contrast, for instance, the distribution of weight in the e (see fig. 
20). As a result of the greater modelling the counters of the round 
letters are larger and the type as a whole is fighter. But the serifs are 
still inclined and bracketed, nor are the thin fines excessively thin; 
therefore the roman has in general much more the appearance of 
old face than of modern face. Of individual letters, the Q with its 
new tail and the curly-tailed R (in some sizes only) are conspicuous. 
In the lower case the tail of the g is not quite closed, and the w 
(upper case also) has no serif on the centre stroke. These are helpful 
as “spot” letters, especially the w in texts in English. 

Baskerville died in 1775 and the fate of his stock has been a 
curious one. Straus and Dent (John Baskerville, 1904) give details 
of various printers at Birmingham and in the neighbourhood, 
including his own foreman, Robert Martin, who had strikes or 
matrices of the types. But the main stock was sold to Beaumarchais 
who intended to produce an edition of the works of Voltaire at his 
press at Kehl, near Strasbourg, A prospectus was issued in 1782 
and the first volume appeared in 1784, the very year in which the 
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Didots produced the first modern face. The further history of the 
punches and matrices has been told by Mr. John Dreyfus in The 
Survival of Baskerville’s Punches , Cambridge, 1949. Beaumarchais 
brought the stock back to Paris in 1790, set up a foundry and sold 
type to a number of French printers, including the Imprimerie 
Nationale. In 1818 Beaumarchais’s daughters sold the material to 


Caslon Baskerville Modem-face 

m m m 

e e e 

g g g 

r r r 


Fig. 20. Specimen letters comparing the three types. 

Pierre Didot. He apparently set no value on them and offered them 
to Francis Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater, in a letter here repro¬ 
duced (see fig. 21). 1 The offer was not accepted and the stock de¬ 
scended through various Paris foundries, being occasionally used 
and described as “Elzevier ancien”. Their true source was recog¬ 
nised by Bruce Rogers, who about 1920 bought some type for 
the Harvard University Press. The original punches and matrices 
have been acquired from Deberny and Peignot by the Cambridge 
University Press. 

In spite of the fact that there was not sufficient enthusiasm for 
the Baskerville types to secure their preservation in England, yet 
the leading type-founders were paying him the compliment of 

1 The letter is in the British Museum and was reproduced by Robin 
Flower in The Library, 1909, pp. 151 seq. 
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imitating his designs. The early specimens of Isaac Moore of 
Bristol, the type-cutter to the Fry foundry, show romans which 
owe much to Baskerville. The distribution of weight and the 
modelling, as well as minor points like the tail of the g and the 
pointed apex of the A, are evidence of this fact, and in John Smith’s 
The Printer’s Grammar , 1787, where the Fry types are shown, the 
debt is admitted. In the Fry specimen of 1785 it is expressly 
stated in the preface that the types are modelled on those of 
William Caslon. But, in fact, this is only true of the smaller sizes, 
the larger being still the “Baskerville” types of Moore. Baskerville 
was dead and was not a competitor in the type-founding business. 
That the romans shown in Alexander Wilson’s, the Glasgow 
founder’s, specimen sheet of 1772 are derived from the same 
source, is generally admitted. William Martin, brother of Robert 
Martin, who worked with Baskerville, made some reputation 
towards the end of the century by the types which he cut for the 
Shakespeare Press, the favourite types of William Bulmer. These, 
too, are of the Baskerville school, as is particularly evident in the 
case of the italic. The excellent roman shown in Vincent Figgins’s 
first specimen of 1793 is another example, and yet another is 
supplied by William Caslon III, after he had separated from the 
original Caslon firm and had bought the foundry of Joseph Jack- 
son. His transitional roman appears in his specimen of 1798. The 
last quarter of the eighteenth century might well be described as 
the Baskerville period in English printing, both on account of the 
number of Baskerville designs which had been put on the market 
and because his formula for book-production had been widely 
adopted. 

In 1788 John Bell, of the British Letter Foundry, issued his first 
specimen of type cut by Richard Austin. Attention was called to the 
important and beautiful Austin letters, still in the possession of 
Messrs. Stephenson, Blake & Co., by Mr. Stanley Morison in an 
article, “Towards an Ideal Italic”, in The Fleuron, no. 5. Mr. 
Morison calls it “our first independent design”, and further says: 
“while maintaining a predominantly old-face character (it) ex¬ 
hibits tendencies towards the modern face”. Elsewhere, in his 
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Le 16 Janvier 1819. 


My Lord, 

J’ai fait depuis peu l’acquisition de tous les types 
de Baskerville, c’est a dire de tous ses poincons en 
acier, et de toutes ses matrices de cuivre, en nombre 
d’environ vingt deux caracteres differents depuis le 
plus petit jusqu’au plus gros romain et italique. 
C’est l’ensemble d’une des plus belles fonderies qui 
existent; et je l’ai achete par occasion, et simplement 
comme objet de curiosite, n’ayant pas eu envie d’y 
mettre un grand prix, ma nouvelle fonderie a la- 
quelle je travaille depuis huit annees consecutives 
etant bientot terminee. Cette fonderie de Baskerville 
se compose de plus de trois milles poincons en acier, 
et d’autant de matrices. Beaumarchais la lui a payee 
vingt mille livres sterling. C’est de Madame Delarue, 
fille de Beaumarchais, que j’ai fait cette acquisition, 
partie en argent, partie en editions imprimees par 
moi. Si, comme objet de curiosite, ce bel ensemble 
de types anglais parait vous convenir, j’ai l’honneur 
de vous le proposer pour le prix de six mille francs. 
De plus, dans quelque pays que ce fut, cette fonderie 
pouvroit encore faire un etat a quelqu’un que vous 
auriez intention de recompense^ ou d’encourager. 

J’ai l’honneur d’etre avec respect, my Lord, 
Votre tres humble et obeissant serviteur. 

P. Didot, l’aine. 

Fig. 21. Letter about Baskerville’s types in Monotype Baskerville 
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John Bell, 1930, he has called it the first English modern face. It is 
significant that John Bell was in Paris in 1785, visiting the printers 
and type-founders. The only known copy of his specimen of 1788 
is in the Bibliotheque Nationale in the Anisson collection. The 
type seems to be inspired by the Didot letter of 1784, which we 
have called the first modern face. There are a few reminiscences 
of Baskerville, for instance the Q, and some of the italic capitals, 
but these are minor points. Although reminding one of the early 
Didot, yet Austin’s roman stops short of Didot in several impor¬ 
tant particulars. The serifs are flat (in the English size the serifs at 
the top of the ascenders are not quite flat, but they are in the 
larger size), but they are bracketed, and very delicately cut. The 
shading is not quite vertical, note the e, and is far from abrupt. 
The designer has supplied two K’s and two R’s, the curly-tailed 
and the earlier form, and two t’s, the modern where the cross¬ 
stroke is not bracketed and the old form. He shows also a short¬ 
ranging J and modern figures. Mr. Morison seems to be justified 
in calling it an independent design, but according to our definition 
it should not be classed as a modern face, or, at any rate, not with¬ 
out limi tation (see fig. 22). It may be added that the type was used 
occasionally by William Buhner, as in Sir William Drummond’s 
Philosophical Sketches, issued anonymously in 1795. The roman 
which Updike used for the text of his Printing Types, called 
“Oxford” and originally cut by Binney and Ronaldson of Phila¬ 
delphia, seems to have some affinity with Austin’s. 

Austin under the pressure of fashion went on to cut several 
series of modem-face types, although during the years when the 
full modern face was becoming fashionable in England, he appears 
to have been engaged as an engraver of ornaments, the British 
Letter Foundry having failed in 1798. He cut modem types for the 
Wilson foundry at Glasgow and for William Miller at Edinburgh. 
By 1819 he had a foundry of his own in London, in Worship 
Street, called the Imperial Letter Foundry, and a specimen was 
issued in 1819. In the interesting introduction he says: “The 
modem or new-fashioned faced printing-type at present in use was 
introduced by the French, about 20 years ago; the old-shaped 
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letters being capable of some improvement. . . but unfortunately 
for the typographic art, a transition was made from one extreme 
to the opposite: thus instead of having letters somewhat too 

The modern or new fashioned faced printing type 
at present in use was introduced by the French, about 
twenty years ago, the old shaped letters being capable 
of some improvement...but unfortunately for the typo¬ 
graphic art, a transition was made from one extreme 
to its opposite: thus instead of having letters somewhat 
too clumsy, we now have them with hair lines so 
extremely thin as to render it impossible for them to 
preserve their delicacy beyond a few applications of 
the lye-brush, or the most careful distribution; thus 
may types be said to be in a worn state ere they are 
well got to work. The hair lines being now below the 
surface of the main strokes of the letters, the Printer, 
in order to get an impression of all parts of the face, 
is obliged to use a softer backing, and additional 
pressure...In forcing the paper down to meet the de¬ 
pressed part of the face, it at the same time takes off 
the impression of part of the sides, as is evident from 
the ragged appearance of printing from such types. 

p Fig. 22. John Bell’s Type, 1788 

A 

clumsy, we now have them with hair lines so extremely thin as to 
render it impossible for them to preserve their delicacy beyond a 
few applications of the lye-brush, or the most careful distribution; 
thus may types be said to be in a worn state ere they are well got to 
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work. The hair lines being now below the surface of the main 
strokes of the letters, the Printer, in order to get an impression of 
all parts of the face, is obliged to use a softer backing, and addi¬ 
tional pressure. ... In forcing the paper down to meet the de¬ 
pressed part of the face, it at the same time takes off the impression 
of part of the sides, as is evident from the ragged appearance of 
printing from such types.” He goes on to say that the types of 
thirty years ago were better, and further that the punches of the 
Imperial Letter Foundry will be cut in a peculiar manner, to assist 
this useful invention (stereotyping). What the peculiar manner 
is we are not told, but at any rate Austin seems to have avoided the 
evil results which he describes by slightly bracketing his serifs. 
His complaint against the modern face seems to be made on 
technical grounds, but at least we may draw the conclusion that he 
was not responsible for introducing the French new-fashioned 
faced types. His type of thirty years ago, the John Bell type, he 
would consider as belonging to an earlier and better period of 
letter-founding. 

John Bell’s newspaper. The Oracle , was printed in the early 
Austin type from 1792, and this fact seems to have influenced 
newspaper typography. The type was copied by Fry and later, in 
November 1799, The Times appeared in a new type from the 
Caslon foundry. In his article on newspaper types in The Times 
Printing Supplement, 1929, Mr. Morison shows this letter, which 
he describes as modem. It is like the Austin type in its bracketed 
serifs, gradual shading and not quite vertical colour. When com¬ 
pared with a type cut by Robert Thorne in 1800 the contrast is 
striking. In Thorne’s letter we have an undoubted modern face, 
which so far as recorded appears to be the first to answer the 
definition of modem face which we have given. This letter of 1800 
appeared in Thome’s specimen book of 1803, where all the letters 
described as new are modem face; another one is dated 1802 (see 
fig. 23). In the preface Thorne calls them “improved printing 
types”. For some reason or other this new letter was highly 
popular and the other type-founders soon followed Thome’s 
example. Fry issued a specimen including some modem faces in 
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the same year as Thome, 1803; 1 these, together with the new letters 
of the Caslon firm, were shown in Stower’s Printer’s Grammar, 
1808, where regret is expressed that Figgins’s new letters were not 
yet ready. That the Fry Foundry was following the compulsion of 

Great Primer, No. 1 . New. 
Quousque tandem abutere Catilina, 
patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad 
finem sese effrenata jactabit auda- 
cia? nihilne te nocturnum presi¬ 
dium palatii, nihil consensus bono- 
rum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sends? constrictam 
jam omnium horum conscientia te- 
neri conjurationem tuam non vicles? 
quid proxima, quid superiore nocte 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
UVWXYZiPXE m £1204567890 

ABCDEFG1I1JKLMNO PQ RSTU V W X Y Z JE 
Fig. 23. Thorne’s Modern Face 

fashion rather than their own wish is evident from some words of 
Dr. Edmund Fry, the head of the firm, in the circular issued at the 
time of the sale of his foundry in 1828, quoted by Reed. After 
referring to the revolution in the type-founding trade, he says: 

1 William Savage, in his Practical Hints on Decorative Printing , shows a 
Caslon modern face and dates it 1796; but no such specimen appears in 
the Caslon specimen book of 1800. 
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“The Baskerville and Caslon imitations . . . were laid by for ever; 
and many thousand pounds worth of new letters in Founts ... were 
taken from the shelves, and carried to the melting-pot to be recast 
into Types, no doubt in many instances more beautiful; but no 
instance has occurred in the attentive observation of the Proprietor 
of this Foundry where any Founts of book letters on the present 
system, have been found equal in service, or really so agreeable to 
the reader, as the true Caslon-shaped Elzevir types.” It is a curious 
fact that the principal type-founders—the Caslons in their speci¬ 
mens of 1825 refer with regret to the original Caslon types no 
longer shown—and connoisseurs such as Hansard in his Typo¬ 
graphic are all agreed in condemning the new fashion, and yet all 
were forced to follow the taste of the day. Thorne appears to have 
enjoyed his success and went on to further exaggerations, to the 
cutting of fat-faced types, which in turn were imported into 
France. So far as the evidence of the type specimen books goes, 
Thome appears to be the founder who was responsible for sponsor¬ 
ing the full modern face in England. 

At this very time when the fate of English typography was being 
settled for the next century, there was a remarkable improvement 
in the standard of English book production, due to the work of 
Thomas Bewick as an illustrator, and of William Bulmer and 
Thomas Bensley as printers. Although they were clearly influenced 
by Didot and Bodoni, it so happens that the typography of their 
early and best period was not modern face. The type used by 
Bensley for printing Macklin’s Bible and for Thomson’s Seasons , 
1798, was the earliest roman of Vincent Figgins, a transitional 
type, while William Bulmer’s favourite roman, used in many well- 
known books issued by the Shakespeare Press, was that of William 
Martin. Martin was a brother of Robert Martin, who had worked 
with Baskerville, and his types show the influence of that designer, 
more particularly in the italic. The roman is definitely not a modern 
face, much less so than the John Bell type. It has the eighteenth- 
century R, ranging figures and a modern g with a curly ear, but 
the serifs are not quite flat and the stress not vertical. The g, 
which appears to lean backwards, is perhaps the easiest letter 
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to recognise. No specimen seems to have been issued by Martin, 
but a specimen of a Liverpool printer, G. F. Harris, 1807, 
displays his types. Harris was successor to John MacCreery, 
who had used Martin’s type in a poem entitled The Press, 
1803. 
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Roman 

OLD-FACE TYPES IN THE VICTORIAN AGE 


the story of the slow revolution in our book typography from 
the modern faces of the nineteenth century back to the old faces 
has not been recorded in much detail. One receives the impression 
that the Chiswick Press was an outstanding exception, and that the 
next event of importance in English typography was the founding 
of the Kelmscott Press. William Morris and his pupils certainly did 
much to raise the general level of printing, but as to the develop¬ 
ment of the book types used by the ordinary publishers they have 
nothing to do with the story. In 1840 our typography was without 
exception modern face. After that year the old faces crept in slowly, 
and their use gradually increased, year by year, until the picture is 
now reversed. This change-over would have taken place if Morris 
had never printed, and was in fact ensured before his first type 
was cut. 

An account of the actual revival of Caslon Old Face by the 
young Charles Whittingham of the Chiswick Press may be read in 
the textbooks such as Updike. The reader may, however, be 
reminded that the story as there given is not quite complete. The 
printing of Lady Willoughby's Diary , in 1844, for Longmans, was 
not Whittingham’s first experiment with the type. He had at the 
time several books in hand, to be set in Caslon, for William 
Pickering, and had already, from 1840, used Caslon capitals on 
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tide-pages for that enterprising publisher. The details are given 
in Sir Geoffrey Keynes’s Bibliography of William Pickering. From 
1844 the Chiswick Press frequently used the type. Of many 
successful volumes it is pleasant to recall that gayest of all school 
books, the Euclid of 1847, with its illustrations in colour. 

At the Great Exhibition of 1851 Whittingham was one of the 
jurors for printing, and in his report, issued in 1852, he writes: 
“Mr. Whittingham at the suggestion of Mr. Pickering first reintro¬ 
duced the old letters of Garamond and Jenson, and many of the 
London printers have since followed.” The remark about the 
“many” London printers is somewhat surprising at that date, for 
it is only rarely that one comes across a book of the forties or early 
fifties set in an old face unless from the Cheswick Press. Whitting- 
ham’s chief follower was a publisher and printer of religious books 
of the Anglo-Catholic school, Joseph Masters. In 1847 Masters 
had a book, A Short Account of Organs , printed in Caslon at 
the Chiswick Press. In 1848 he himself printed two books 
in the same style and type, a Book of Common Prayer , and J. E. 
Millard’s Historical Notices of the Office of Choristers. The 
Common Prayer he describes as being printed in the “Old 
Elzevir type”. A third volume followed in 1849, The Devout 
Chorister , by T. F. Smith. Amongst a large number of books in 
modem face Masters continued to produce an occasional volume 
in Caslon, all charming little books not unworthy of Whittingham. 
In the sixties the devotional books which he printed for the Rev. 
Orby Shipley are among his best work. By i860 Caslon had become 
a favourite type for books of that class; for example, the Pietas 
Privata, 1859, was printed by J. Unwin for Ward & Co. in Caslon. 
A Catholic printer, John Philp, was yet another old face enthusiast. 
A page from his edition of the Garden of the Soul, i860, is shown in 
Mr. Morison’s Four Centuries of Fine Printing. Another of Philp’s 
publications, also of i860, was a music book, a Cantata on the 
Passion of Jesus Christ , of Saint Alphonsus Maria de Liguori, in 
which the title-page and preliminaries are handsomely set in 
Caslon. 

Among early examples of Caslon-set books of a more general 
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nature are R. A. Willmot’s Pleasures of Literature, published by 
T. Bosworth in 1852, and an edition of Tupper’s Proverbial 
Philosophy, printed in 1854 by Vizetelly for T. Hatchard. The 
Tupper belongs to a group of books in old faces produced for 
Christmas and described in the advertisements as “Elegant Pre¬ 
sentation Books”. In 1855 Clay printed for Sampson, Low & Co., 
editions of Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes, Thomas Campbell’s Pleasures 
of Hope and Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, all in old-face types. 
S imil ar volumes followed each year and a particular style of bind¬ 
ing is associated with these books. They are all in embossed cloth 
covers, gaudily decorated. The advertisements in The Publisher's 
Circular become of interest on this point. This periodical was 
issued by Sampson, Low & Co., who no doubt were responsible 
for the new illustrated display pages, chiefly of Christmas books, 
set in Caslon capitals. The first occurrence of this new style was in 
1854, although the books so advertised in that year were them¬ 
selves printed in modern face. In 1855 there are half a dozen of 
these Caslon-set advertisements, three in 1856, none in 1857 and 
fifteen in 1858, most of the books being printed in old face. 

The original Caslon was not the only eighteenth-century type to 
be revived. The example of the Chiswick Press had led other 
founders to look over their old stock, and we find, for example, 
Vincent Figgins in a specimen book of the fifties showing a page 
of the original romans of the first Vincent Figgins, dated 1795. 
Another transitional type of the end of the eighteenth century was 
used by the Brothers Dalziel, the wood engravers, who started their 
own “Camden Press” in 1857. This type, possibly a Caslon of the 
1790’s, may be seen in Doyle and Planche’s The Old Fairy Tale, 
1865. The roman can be distinguished from the original Caslon 
by the A, with a pointed apex, the Q with the tail starting inside the 
counter of the letter and the curly-tailed R. The italic has some 
unusual letters, the b and p, for instance, and is not really an old 
face at all. 

The ordinary publishers as yet certainly did not believe that the 
old faces were more legible. They were all right for books which 
might or might not be read, but they were not going to use them 
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for sensible reading matter. We may note in passing that Caslon 
was reintroduced into the United States in 1858, bought by L. 
Johnson & Co., of Philadelphia. The English founders were in no 
hurry to copy, and the next experiment was made by Whittingham 
himself. 

This was the type known as Basle roman, which was cut for the 
Chiswick Press by William Howard of Great Queen Street. Updike, 
referring to its use by William Morris in 1889, sa y s that it was cut 
about fifty years before that date. I have found no example of its use 
earlier than 1854, but possibly Whittingham’s report of 1852, with 
its reference to the letters of Jenson, is an indication that it was in 
existence by that date. In 1854 it was used for the text of the Rev. 
William Calvert’s volume of religious verse entitled The Wife’s 
Manual (see fig. 24). There were later editions in 1856 and in 1861, 
both set in the same type. The title-page was set in Caslon, as there 
appears to have been only one size of the Basle roman, 10-11 pt., 
and no italic. William Howard was an ex-sailor, and from the 
account given of him in A. Warren’s book on The Charles Whit¬ 
tingham, 1896, seems to have been something of a character. He 
had a small foundry in Great Queen Street from 1842 to 1859 (he 
died in 1864), and was much employed by Whittingham. He had a 
hand in the cutting of the Chis wick replica of one of Caxton’s types. 

Apart from experiments to reproduce Caxton’s books in type- 
facsimile, the Basle roman was unique in this country as an 
attempt to copy an early design. The type is based on the kind of 
roman used in the early part of the sixteenth century by Johann 
Froben, of Basle. It is a pre-Garamond roman, what we should call 
a Venetian rather than an old face, such as was in use at Basle and 
at Lyons, down to about 1550. It is a heavy face, with an oblique 
stroke to the eye of the e, and other characteristics which ally it with 
fifteenth-century types. The stress is definitely diagonal, so much 
so that the o has an angular appearance. The old-fashioned long s 
was used with the fount and the squarish terminals of this letter 
are conspicuous. The short s has a noticeably steep spine. An 
oblique stroke is used for the dot over the i, another fifteenth- 
century characteristic. 
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THE WIFE’S MANUAL. 


Cbe 'BttDe's IPragcr. 

that the author and the giver 

Of ail good things, without whoje 
fo/tering grace 

And ever prejent help, the tenderejl 
And bcfl affeflions of the heart can yield 
No certain joy ; To Thee, O God, I turn, 
K’cn in this hour of Jblcmn happine/s, 
Bejccching Thcc, from thy bright dwelling 
place, 

The glad abode of peace on high, to look 
Down on thy trembling handmaid, and to 
grant 

That, as through new and untried Jcencs 1 
take 

My doubtful way, and as frejh duties crowd 
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Fig. 24. The Basle Roman 
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This type was much too exotic to appeal to printers in general, 
but its antique flavour attracted William Morris. In 1889 he had 
his prose romance, A Tale of the House of the Wolfings, set in Basle 
roman. He dropped the long s, but on the other hand he had his 
pages set solid—the pages of The Wife’s Manual were leaded— 
which emphasised the blackness of the face. The title is in Caslon 
capitals, and the table of contents in an italic of earlier design. 
In another romance. The Roots of the Mountains , 1890 (the book 
actually appeared in 1889), Morris used the type again, but had a 
different e cut, one with the bar nearly, but not quite, horizontal. 
The only other books which I know of, set in Basle roman, are 
three volumes of religious verse by the Rev. Orby Shipley, Lyra 
Eucharistica, 1863; Lyra Messianica , 1864; and Lyra Mystica, 1865. 

Many years after Whittingham had shown an interest in Caslon 
Old Face, in 1857, it made its first reappearance in a specimen 
book of the Caslon firm. In i860 there appeared the first specimen 
of Miller & Richard’s Old Style, a modernised old face. This was 
cut by their employee in Edinburgh, Alexander C. Phemister. In 
the specimen of i860 eight sizes were shown, from great primer to 
pearl. The founders state that it was intended to meet the growing 
demand for old faces and explain that “they have endeavoured 
to avoid the objectionable peculiarities, whilst retaining the dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics of the mediaeval letters”. As to the word 
mediaeval in this connection, it is but one more example of the odd 
vocabulary used by founders. Old faces are certainly nearer in time 
to the Middle Ages than the modern faces, but to call the roman of 
the Italian Renaissance mediaeval is to make hay of typographic 
history. An examination of the type will reveal what the founders 
understood by the “objectionable peculiarities” of the earlier 
letters. It has two of the chief characteristics of the old faces, the 
bracketed and inclined serifs and the gradual stress. 1 On the other 
hand, the stress is vertical and there is a regularity and a certain 
sharpness of cut which are modern. The upper case is not unlike 
Caslon, but there is a uniformity of width about the letters which is 

1 This is not so in all versions of Old Style; for example, in Miller & 
Richard’s No. 4 Old Style. 
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a relic of the modern face. For example, the H, M and W are 
narrower, and the bowls of the P and R wider than in Caslon. The 
A has a flat top (in Caslon it is oblique). The curves of the C and G 
are more open, and the C has no lower serif, while the top serif is 
more spur-shaped. In the lower case the bowl of the a and the eye 
of the e are larger, and the t is taller than in Caslon. These are no 
doubt the letters which appeared peculiar to type designers trained 
in the modern-face school. Perhaps the letter which differs most 
from Caslon is the g. The tail or loop begins with a steep inclination, 
a form which is possibly a reminiscence of the French Old Style 
or Elzevir, a type which just preceded Miller & Richard’s design. 
However that may be, this g is a most useful “spot” letter. The 
italic is steeply but more regularly inclmed than Caslon. Note 
especially among the capitals the A, V and W. In the lower-case 
there is one peculiarity that is easily remembered. The thin up¬ 
strokes take off from the very foot of the thick down-strokes. The 
mam stem of the p is conspicuously tall. 

This excellent face succeeded in certain quarters and found 
imitators before long. At least one may perhaps say “before long” 
on the subject of the slow-moving history of typography. 
Phemister, cutter of the original design, went to the U.S.A. in 
1861, and by 1863 had produced for the Dickinson Foundry of 
Boston another version known as Franklin Old Style. He died in 
the United States in 1894, after a busy career as a designer of types. 
Genzsch & Heyse, of Hamburg, in 1868, showed their English 
Mediaeval, for which they said they had procured matrices from a 
leading firm of English founders, presumably Miller & Richard. In 
the meantime in the Printers’ Register for 1866 four interesting 
advertisements are to be seen side by side. Miller & Richard 
announced the completion of their series of Old Style types, while 
the Caslon firm assert that their Old Face is “invariably selected 
by the Literati as the only genuine Old Face Type”. In September 
1866 Stephenson, Blake & Co., of Sheffield, display their “New 
Series of Old Style Types”, which differ in some small points 
from the original Old Style. The A has a pointed apex, the S a 
steeper spine, and the T spurs to its serifs. The angle of inclination 
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of the italic is not so great. In October 1866 Reed & Fox, the Farm 
Street Foundry, show their “New Series of Mediaeval Founts”, a 
close imitation of Miller & Richard; as to the name, if the original 
founders could refer to the old face as mediaeval, there is some 
excuse for Reed & Fox. In 1 868 yet a third firm, the Patent Type¬ 
founding Company (afterwards Shanks), produced an Old Style. 

It is evident then that by this time Old Style had been accepted 
and the fact can be illustrated from the printed books of the 
period. For example, John Payne Colher, one of the “literati” 
of the day, a well-known Shakespearian scholar, published 
privately many reprints of tracts from early English literature. 
From 1862 onwards these are generally printed in Old Style. An 
Edinburgh firm—it will be remembered that Miller & Richard’s 
foundry was in Edinburgh—W. P. Nimmo, used the new letter 
from the early sixties. John Philp, from about 1867, seems to 
have preferred Old Style to Caslon, for instance, in his edition of 
Joannes Lanspergius’s An Epistle of Jesus Christ to the Faithful Soul, 
1867, and many of his later books. He was, however, no longer 
his own printer, but generally employed J. Ogden. About the 
same time, before 1870, Hodder & Stoughton also were issuing 
books of a religious nature in Old Style. Again the advertisements 
in the Publisher s' Circular show that from 1864 Old Style began 
to rival Caslon in display. 

On February 7, 1865, there appeared the first number of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, set in Old Style, a revolutionary change in 
newspaper typography. The example was followed by three other 
evening papers. The Echo in 1868, the St. James’s Gazette in 
1880, and later by the Westminster Gazette. 

Herbert Horne’s Hobby Horse of 1888 has often been quoted as 
the classical example of the use of Old Style and as a pioneer 
volume in the abandonment of the modern face. A trial number of 
the Hobby Horse had been printed in 1884, in Caslon, and the first 
regular issues from 1886 were set in a small size of Old Style. 
The larger size, used from 1888, certainly displayed the good 
qualities of the type, but by that date it had been used for more 
than twenty years and often effectively used. One printer in 
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particular had not waited for the Hobby Horse to show the reading 
public what could be done with Old Style. This was Andrew 
White Tuer of the Leadenhall Press, a versatile printer and 
publisher whose work deserves to be better known. 

Tuer (1838-1900) was born in Sunderland, educated at New¬ 
castle upon Tyne and York, and came to London as a medical 
student at Guy’s Hospital. He never completed his course there, 
and in 1862 we find him established as a wholesale stationer at 
136 The Minories. In the following year he was joined by Robert 
Field, the firm being known as Field & Tuer. About 1868 they 
moved to 50 Leadenhall Street, where they printed and published 
The Paper and Printing Trades Journal , the first number of which 
is dated December 1872. This journal, one of the earliest of its 
kind, was published by Field & Tuer for nearly twenty years, being 
continued later by John Southward. From the first it was printed 
in Old Style with a display title, in the early numbers, in Old Style 
italic; after a few issues this tiding was dropped and a block sub¬ 
stituted. Some woodcut initials, generally reproductions from the 
sixteenth-century examples, were used as decoration. There is 
little or nothing of lasting interest in the matter of the periodical, 
and the advertisements are not above the average of the day, that 
is to say they are very poor. Even Field & Tuer’s own advertise¬ 
ments of their Japanese papers and their “Stickphast” are no 
exception. 

The most interesting part of Tuer’s career begins in 1879 when 
his firm began to publish books, including a number of which 
Tuer him self was the author or compiler. His first book was an odd 
publication called Luxurious Bathing , in which a treatise on baths 
from a hygienic point of view was combined with twelve landscape 
etchings by Sutton Sharpe. The typography of the book was 
Caslon Old Face. Several other editions appeared with etchings 
from other hands, equally disconnected from the subject of Tuer’s 
essay. The firm continued to publish down to Tuer’s death 
in 1900, at first as Field & Tuer; in the course of the year 1890 
Field’s name dropped out and the imprint became the Leadenhall 
Press. Field, who died in 1891, appears to have been merely a 
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sleeping partner or financial backer. The publishing house could 
boast of a fairly extensive and somewhat unusual list. A number of 
their books dealt with the fashions and manners of bygone days, 
many were reprints of earlier books illustrated by contemporary 
blocks, and others reprints of early children’s books. Among the 
authors on their list were Max O’Rell (Paul Blouet) and Jerome K. 
Jerome. A few of the books were printed in Caslon and a few in an 
old face which is not Caslon, but the great majority in Old Style. 
Only rarely did the Leadenhall Press think it desirable to use a 
modern face; one example is a lecture by Sir William Flinders 
Petrie printed in 1884. A few of the firm’s earlier efforts might be 
described as “arty”; but Tuer’s taste seemed to improve rapidly 
and the failures were few. The books were well printed, on good 
paper, with interesting title-pages, and decorated often with a 
daring quite exceptional at the time. 

The most important of Tuer’s own works was his life of the 
engraver, Bartolozzi, which appeared in two large volumes in 
1882; there was a smaller edition without the plates in 1885. 
The text is set in Old Style, the title in a bold italic of the old- 
face school, and the running title in Old Style italic within rules. 
The title-page is well arranged and very full. Tuer never shrank 
from saying all that he wanted to say on the title-page and would 
not have approved of the anaemic fashion of the present day. The 
imprint is set in swash capitals, one of Tuer’s failings; he was 
altogether too fond of these letters and his more usual imprint in 
lower case Old Style italic is much to be preferred. The Bartolozzi 
is a large quarto, the size of the page being controlled by the plates, 
and Tuer is very successful with the help of ruled pages, in coping 
with the difficulties of a large page. Another volume on an ambi¬ 
tious scale is Hoppner’s Bygone Beauties, ten portraits engraved 
by Charles Wilkins about 1803 and printed from the original 
plates. The title-page shows a daring mixture of types; one line is 
in a large lower case old face, one in Lyons capitals, one in outline 
capitals, and others in italic. The text pages are decorated with 
head and tail pieces and woodcut initials. 

Tuer’s best volume is perhaps The Follies and Fashions of our 
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Grandfathers , published in 1886. The title is set in an outline italic, 
the chapter headings in outline roman capitals, and the text in Old 
Style. Some unusual small script initials are used at paragraph 
openings. The text consists of extracts from fashion and other 
journals of the year 1807, bearing on social life, with illustrations, 
printed, many of them, from contemporary plates. Tuer contrived 
to get hold of an extraordinary number of old copper-plates and 
made very good use of them. In an article in no. 6 of The Fleuron 
Mr. Morison noted Tuer’s use of outline letters, and said that he 
was the only printer between Thorne and our own generation who 
used such letters. The roman capitals are possibly the Caslon 
outline capitals dating from about 1790; the italic outline letters 
may have been prepared at the Leadenhall Press by cutting away 
the centre of the strokes. Tuer was of an ingenious turn of mind, 
and the use of the script initials we have mentioned was another 
of his tricks. The smaller ones are simply the capitals of a fount of 
English ronde, and the larger the capitals of one of the fancy types 
of the age, resembling the Caslon Gutenberg series. As detached 
thus by Tuer from their proper founts they are not unsatisfactory. 

Before Tuer’s career came to an end, Caslon Old Face and Old 
Style had ceased to be exceptional in our typography. Yet so con¬ 
servative are English printers that there was no demand for any 
further experiments either in the reproduction of early designs or 
in types of any originality. In the United States Franklin Old 
Style was soon followed by Ronaldson and a number of types of 
the same school. It is a smiting fact that in this country, apart from 
the privately owned faces of the Kelmscott, Doves and other 
presses, the first acceptable book type to be cut after the Old Style 
of i860 was the “Monotype” Imprint of 1913. In view of this 
conservatism it is perhaps not so surprising to find that today more 
books are actually set in Old Style than in any other type. But these 
are no longer the choicest books. Old Style has become the poor 
relation in typographical society. It is left for the cheapest kind of 
books, often ill-used, impressed on the wrong sort of paper, and 
seldom given a chance to show its best qualities. It has had its day, 
and in its day has played a role of some importance. 
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A parallel movement in France begins with the work of a printer 
of Lyons, Louis Perrin. Having to print a work by Alphonse de 
Boissieux on ancient inscriptions found in Lyons, Perrin cut a 
special series of capitals based on the inscriptional lettering. These 
were widely copied and were introduced into England by the 
Chiswick Press under the name of Lyons capitals. They were 
shown in a specimen of 1867, and, as we have already seen, were 
often used by Tuer. Like another famous inscriptional alphabet, 
the lettering of the Trajan Column at Rome, the Lyons capitals 
are of varying width, letters like E and M being narrower than the 
round letters D and O. In the modern face this sound principle 
of letter designing had been ignored and capitals had become of 
uniform width. Perrin afterwards cut a lower case for these 
capitals and called the fount “Carac teres augustaux”. In 1857 a 
Parisian founder, Theophile Beaudoire, followed Perrin with his 
type known as Elzevir, of which the upper case closely resembled 
the Lyons capitals and of which the lower case should more 
properly have been called Garamond. However, Elzevir had be¬ 
come the established name for French Old Style and it is Beau- 
doire’s type which seems to have been known to Phemister, if we 
may judge by the similarity of the lower-case g’s. In spite of these 
Elzevir types and the work of publishers like Jules Claye, the Didot 
influence has remained stronger in France than the corresponding 
modern face in England, The majority of French books are still 
set in “Didot”. 
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Italic 

THE OLD FACE 


italic is NOW a subdivision of roman; it bears the same relation 
to roman which Schwabacher bears to Textura. It is a cursive 
letter and was so called by its original designers, “corsiva” or 
“cancellaresca”, and is still called cursiv by the Germans. Our 
name, italic, which we get like roman through the French, is not 
good, since roman is equally an Italian letter. Italics may be divided 
into four main groups: (a) the Aldine, ( b ) the Vicentino group, 

(c) the group which is the contemporary of old-face roman, and 

(d) the modernised italics. The Aldine letter had a comparatively 
short career, and is historically perhaps of less importance than the 
Vicentino group. 

The Aldine italic (see fig. 25) was based on the hand employed 
in the Papal Chancery for the inditing of briefs, as opposed to the 
more formal Bulls, which were written in a gothic script, the 
“lettera da bolle”. The Chancery cursive goes back to the early 
years of the fifteenth century. A reproduction of a brief written in 
this letter is given in Steffens’s Lateinische Palaeographie. Aldus 
adopted it because it made possible the printing of much matter 
in a small space and not because of any beauty in the design. On 
the score of beauty this mean letter ranks considerably below the 
italics of our second group. Nor did Aldus improve the appearance 
of his type by the large number of tied letters which he used. The 
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engraver employed by Aldus for the cutting of this cursive and 
apparently of all his types was one Francesco Griffo of Bologna. 
This fact is established by three contemporary documents. Aldus 
himself in the preliminaries of the Virgil of 1501, the first book in 
which the new letter was used, 1 writes: “In grammatoglyptae 
laudem. Qui graiis dedit Aldus, en latinis Dat nunc grammata 
sculpta daedaleis Francisci manibus Bononiensis.” Geronimo 
Soncino, a well-known printer of Hebrew, used a second italic, 
cut by Griffo, at Fano in 1503. In the dedication of the Petrarch 
printed in that year, Soncino says: “... ma anchora vn nobillisimo 
sculptore de littere latine, graece, et hebraice, chiamato M. 
Francesco da Bologna, l’ingeno delquale certamente credo che in 
tal exercitio non troue vnaltro equale. Perche non solo le vsitate 
stampe perfectemente sa fare: ma etiam ha excogitato vna noua 
forma de littera dicta cursiua, 0 vero cancellaresca, de la quale 
non Aldo Romano, ne altri che astutamente hanno tentato de 
le altrui penne adornarse, ma esso M. Francesco e stato primo 
inuentore e designtore, el quale e tucte le forme de littere che mai 
habbia stampato dicto Aldo ha intagliato, e la praesente forma, con 
tanta gratia e venustate, quanta facilmente in essa se comprende.” 
This passage confirms Aldus, although Soncino thought that the 
printer had taken some of the credit due to the type-cutter, and 
gives us the correct name of the letter. Finally Griffo himself began 
to print small editions in a third italic of his design at Bologna 
in 1516. In the preliminaries to his Petrarchhe says: “(hauendo pria 
li greci e latini Carattheri ad Aldo Manutio R. Fabricate, de li 
quali Egli non sole in grandissime richezze e peruenuto, ma nome 
immortale appresso la posterita se uendicato) Ho excogitato di 

1 On the title-page of the Letters of St. Catharine of Siena, 1500, there 
are four words set in the new type. In Philobiblon, Hft. to, 1933, there is 
reproduced an Italian poem in four columns, headed “Frotola noua”. 
The poem is set in a roman type first used by Aldus in 1499, and a few 
letters, some l’s, e’s and r’s, are italic. T. de Marinis who describes the 
sheet, which is in a private library, considers that this is probably the first 
appearance of italic. But the poem is not necessarily printed by Aldus. 
The type is a common one, nor do we know of anything else of the kind 
from the Aldine Press. Even if it were printed by Aldus, the date, 1499, 
is a mere assumption. 
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nouo cotal cursiua forma qual extimo a qualunche rudita persona 
essere per piacere. . . ” Whether his grievance against Aldus was 
well-founded or not, does not concern us here. At any rate these 
documents are evidence that Francesco indeed made history in 
typography. We have discussed the importance of the Aldine 
roman, and the lasting fame of the Aldine Greek and its notorious 
effects on Greek typography is a well-known story. The immediate 
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Fig. 25. Aldine Italic 
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reputation of Francesco’s italic was considerable, as we shall see, 
but in this case not so enduring. An attempt was made in 1858 by 
Sir Anthony Panizzi to identify Francesco with Francesco Raibo- 
lini, the painter, also of Bologna. The argument was demolished 
by Giacomo Manzoni in his Studii di bibliografia analitica , and the 
matter clinched by the publication by Adamo Rossi 1 in 1883 of a 
document from which it appeared that Francesco’s family name 
was Griffo. 2 However, the identification with Raibolini was still 
repeated by English writers. The legend that Griffo’s italic was 
modelled on Petrarch’s hand is equally persistent. In the Aldine 
Petrarch of 1501 it is stated that the text of the poems was based on 
the manuscript in Petrarch’s hand, then in the possession of 
Pietro, afterwards Cardinal Bembo, and now preserved in the 
Vatican Library. A misunderstanding of this passage probably 
explains the legend. Aldus’s words are: “Aldo a gli lettori . . . 
hauendoui una volta detto cheegli e tolto dallo scritto di mano 
medesima del Poeta hauuto da M. Piero Bembo.” The statement is 
repeated in the colophon of the book. One Lorenzo da Pavia, an 
agent of Isabella Gongaza, the Duchess of Mantua, refers to this 
copy in Petrarch’s hand in a letter of July 26, 1501. He writes: 
“E se a avuto el Petrarcha proprio de man del Petrarcha coscrito 
de sua mano eo lo avuto in mane ancora io. Et e de uno padovano 
che la stima asai si che lano stampato a letera per letera como 
questo con molta diligencia.” 3 This, of course, has no reference to 
the type, but to the text. Griffo returned to Bologna in 1516 and 
printed a few small volumes in 32010 in his third italic. His career 
ended in disaster in 1518. Documents were discovered and 
published by Emilio Orioli 4 in 1899, from which we learn that in 

1 In the Atti della r. deput. di storia patria per le provincie di Romagna , 
1883, p. 412. 

2 G. I. Ameudo in his Dizionario Esegetico, 1917-24, art. Francesco da 
Bologna, claims to have seen a document which shows that his family 
name was Giusto , and not Griffo, but states that he cannot trace his 
reference. 

3 See A. Baschet, Aldo Manuzio, 1872, p. 113. 

4 See Atti e mem. della r. deput . di storia patria per le prov. di Romagna , 
Ser. Ill, vol. XVII, p. 162 seq. 
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May 1518 Francesco during a quarrel with his son-in-law seized 
an iron bar and inflicted such wounds as led to the death of the 
younger man. From the documents it does not appear whether 
Francesco was hanged for this crime, but merely that he was no 
longer living a year later. 

Griffo’s first italic was immediately copied, the chief plagiarist 
being the Lyons printers, Balthazar da Gabiano and Barthelemy 
Trot. The privilege which Aldus obtained from the city of Venice 
was of no avail, even in Italy. The Giunta in Florence copied him 
in 1503, and in 1506 Benedetto Dolcibelli was printing at Carpi 
in another version of the Aldine letter. The Lyons printers made 
use of Aldus himself to correct their editions. Balthazar da Gabiano 
was the representative in Lyons of a Venetian company, “La 
Compagnie d’lvry”. Aldus in his protest of 1503 says of the Lyons 
counterfeits that they were printed on inferior paper, “graveoleus”, 
and that the consonants were not joined to the vowels. He pointed 
out misprints, for example in the Virgil, and when Gabiano 
reprinted the Virgil he corrected these errors; but other errors 
crept in, e.g. stulus for stultus on the first page. In 1512 Barthelemy 
Trot joined Gabiano, and it was he who introduced the fleur-de-lis 
found on many of these Lyons copies. 1 In Italy, in the first half of 
the century, the majority of printers had their Aldine italic. We 
may cite three well-known editions as examples of the popularity 
of the letter, the Decameron , printed in 1516 by Filippo Giunta 
at Florence, the first editions of Macchiavelli’s works printed at 
Rome by Antonio Blado in 1531 and 1532, and Marcolini’s Dante 
of 1544. These types depart from the original chiefly by cutting 
down the enormous number of ligatures at first used by Aldus. 
The design remains the same and the model is adhered to in the 
consistent use of upright capitals. In the italic of Paganino and 
Alessandro de Paganinis, used at Toscolano from about 1520, the 
lower case also is more upright. The Paganinis had two sizes of 
this type, and used a roman a, as well as the usual one-storeyed a. 
The original chancery hand was sloping, but as we shall see in some 

1 See Impressions de Louis Perrin , Lyons, 1923. Introduction by Marius 
Audin. 
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later examples, cursiveness rather than inclination seems to be the 
essential characteristic. 

The earliest italic used at Paris, by Guillaume Lerouge, was 
again all but upright, more particularly the largest of the three 
sizes, with which the printer used a gothic upper case. The 
second Paris imitation of the Aldine letter was that of Thielman 
Kerver, with which, an unusual experiment, he printed a Book of 
Hours in 1517. In the colophon of this edition the printer says: 
“sub hoc recenti sculpture stilo nup’rime efformate”. Pierre 
Gromors had an italic by 1520 (see G. Fichetus, Consolatio luctus 
& mortis Parrhesiensis ), and in 1523 Pierre Vidoue began to use a 
fount acquired from Basle (see the edition of Erasmus, De inter- 
dido esu camium ). Coyecque, in the Bulletin de Vhistoire de 
Paris , 1894, pp. 149, 150, cites a document according to which 
Wechel sold to one Hennequin de Breda "deux lettres fa?on 
d’Allemaigne, dont Pune gregue et Pautre d’itallicque”, a docu¬ 
ment dated May 28, 1528. “Allemaigne” here most probably means 
Basle. Sebastien Gryphius of Lyons, on the other hand, who 
obtained most of his types from Basle, appears to have bought in 
Italy the italic used in the Opere Toscane of Luigi Alamanni, 1532, 
and the Opuscula aliquot of Cardinal Bembo, also of 1532. 
Alamanni, an exile at the court of King Francis I, received a pay¬ 
ment of 1,500 livres on November 30,1513, in order to purchase 
types in Venice. 1 This type, however, is not Gryphius’s usual italic. 
That was an Aldine, probably acquired in Basle, and used in the 
same way as the original Aldine, for the printing of classical texts 
of considerable length. Gryphius sold his books in Spain with such 
success that this style of chancery came to be known to the Spanish 
writing-masters as Grifo. Robert Estienne at Paris also used Aldine 
italic for similar classical texts, for example an edition of Cicero’s 
Letters to Atticus of 1543 in small octavo and an even smaller 
edition in 1547 in sextodecimo. 

Estienne’s italics may have been cut by Claude Garamond, who 
certainly cut two sizes for his own use after the Aldine model. In 

1 Climber and Danjou, Archives curieuses de Vhistoire de France, Ser. I, 
vol. m, p. 85. 
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1545 Garamond became a publisher along with Pierre Gaultier 
and Jean Barbe. He gives an account of the venture in the dedica¬ 
tory epistle to the first book published, the Pia et religiosa meditatio 
of David Chambellan. He there says: “Turn vero foelicter me rem 
aggressurum si quam proxime fieri posset, Italicam Aldi Manutii 
literam, novis exprimerem caracteribus . . . Italicaruna itaque 
proxime ad Adlinos literarum typos sculpo, quam foelicter alii 
judicabunt.” 1 He cut two sizes, a Glossa, which is the type used in 
the Chambellan and in the four other books bearing Garamond’s 
name in the imprint, a Thucydides, a Diodorus, a Lactantius, and a 
Juvencus, and a larger size, which Mrs. Warde finds on one page of 
the Juvencus. 2 The sole particular in which Garamond’s design 
departs from the Aldine is in the capitals, which are inclined; 
but even here the fount is equipped with upright capitals as well, 
and the inclined upper case appears on the title-pages and headings 
only. We shall see that the fashion of sloping capitals had been 
introduced some years before. 

The new letter was introduced into Germany by an obscure 
printer at Erfurt, Sebald Striblitza, and was used for the text of an 
edition of Columella in 1510, De cultu hortorum. Three other books 
from his press are known, all set in italic: Platina’s Dyalogus contra 
amoves, Papinius Statius’s Achilleis, both 1510, and an undated 
edition of Ulrich von Hutten’s Nemo. The type measures 91 mm. 
for 20 lines. The upper case is modest in height, has heavy slab 
serifs and an unusual R; in the lower case the conspicuous letter 
is an upright g. It is a copy of the Aldine, but a less close copy than 
many later founts. 

The statement that Johann Froben of Basle used italic in 1513 
in his edition of Erasmus’s Adagia has been often repeated, starting 
probably from a slip in Stockmeyer and Reber’s Beitrage zur 
Basler Buchdruckergeschichte, 1840. There is no italic in that edi¬ 
tion, though Froben’s Aldine Greek appears there for the first time. 
His italic is not found until 1519. The Basle example was quickly 

1 A full translation of this epistle was given in The Fleuron, no. 3, pp. 
49 , 51 . 

2 See her article in The Fleuron, no. 5, p. 138. 
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taken up, and by 1520 four other German printers had acquired 
the letter, Knoblouch and Schott at Strasbourg, SchofFer at 
Mainz, and Johann Soter at Cologne. Proctor says that Knob- 
louch’s type is like Schoffer’s, and Schott’s like Froben’s. On the 
printer’s specimen of Johann Petri of Nuremberg, 1525, two sizes 
of italic are shown which are again very like Froben’s, so like that 
possibly the matrices came from Froben. Several references will 
be made below to types acquired from Basle and all the evidence 
seems to point to that city as an important centre of type-founding 
during the second quarter of the sixteenth century. Other German 
printers who had the Froben italic before 1530 were Nicolas 
Schmidt (1522) and Valentin Schumann (1527) at Leipzig, 
Sigmund Ryff (1523) at Augsburg, and W. Kopfel (1526) at 
Strasbourg. Peypus at Nuremberg had the same italic as Petri. In 
the Netherlands Thierry Martens at Louvain seems to have been 
the first printer to introduce the Froben letter in 1522. 

In England the earliest italic is that of De Worde, in two sizes, 
used in 1528 in Wakefield’s Oratio de laudibus trium linguarum . 1 
A more interesting cursive is that of Thomas Berthelet in which 
in 1530 he printed a Vatican decree on the matrimonial affairs of 
Henry VIII, Acta Curiae Romanae in causa matrimoniali cum 
Catharina Regina. These italics were certainly imported; De 
Worde’s type is found at Antwerp; Berthelet’s was used at Cologne 
by E. Cervicorn from 1525, by Wolfgang Kopfel at Strasbourg, 
and by Guillaume Morrhe at Paris. 2 

Besides the chancery hand from which these Aldine italics were 
derived there was also a more formal variety, of which a magni¬ 
ficent example was shown by Air. Morison in The Fleuron (no. 6, 
p. 97) from a sixteenth-century manuscript written for Cardinal 
Grimani, a commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle. This “cancellaresca 
formata” was the hand practised by the writing-masters of the 
sixteenth century, and was by them translated into type more than 
twenty years after the date of Griffo’s first cursive. The first writing- 
master who printed specimens of his hands was Lodovico degli 

1 See Isaac, op. cit., vol. 1, fig. 10b. 

2 On these types, see The Library , June 1936, pp. 70-82. 
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Arrighi da Vicenza, a “scrittore de’ brevi apostolici”, as he de¬ 
scribes himself in his book of 1522. This professional calligrapher 
had apparently been in Rome for at least a dozen years before the 
publication of this book. In 1510 he was part publisher of a book 
of travels, the Itinerario de Ludouico de Varthema Bolognese nello 
Egypto , printed by Stephano Guillireti. 1 The first part of Vicen¬ 
tino’s writing book of 1522 is printed entirely from wood blocks, 
but the second part, II modo di temperare le penne , printed at 
Venice about 1525, has a page of text printed from type. In 1524 
Vicentino began printing at Rome and issued a few small books in 
his new italic. In the imprint of these books his name is coupled 
with that of another printer, Lautitius Perusinus, styled in one of 
the books “Intagliatore”. Vicentino’s partner was probably iden¬ 
tical with the Lautizio de Bartolomeo dei Rotelli commended by 
Benvenuto Cellini as an engraver of seals. It may be presumed that 
he was the actual cutter of the type. The books printed in this 
cursive were chiefly the works of contemporary men of letters, 
short poems or speeches, and not voluminous texts like the Aldine 
series. Vicentino’s press was a small one, and his purpose was to 
issue a few select books in a beautiful setting. The cursive which he 
designed was a formal letter based on the hand which he himself 
practised; the letters are narrow, but separately formed and with a 
slight inclination. The ascenders are given rounded terminals in 
the place of serifs. The capitals are upright, but are varied by the 
introduction of swash letters. Nineteen small books printed in this 
cursive in the years 1524 and 1525 are known. 2 In the following 
year Lautizio’s name has disappeared and a new cursive is used. 
This is still a formal chancery, but with serifs in place of the 
rounded terminals, and without the swashes. It is of about the same 
size as the earlier type (about 16 pt.), but of a larger face. It is 
noteworthy that almost all the italics of the Vicentino group have 
generous ascenders and descenders, and seldom measure less than 
about 16 pt. Economy of space was not considered in their design. 
Only six books printed by Arrighi in this type has been recorded, 

1 See The Fleuron, no. 7, p. 167. 

2 See the list below, pp. 130, 131 and fig. 26. 
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I TROVANDOSI 
M ejjer Lucio Pmj>i(io in Ferrara, 
M in eaja ii Maiunna Margarita 
Canttfma I ffuflrt Ducftjja ii Sun, nt fa qnaft 
v\ra unafri/jAtit ii vaiorojtiunnt, t it accejiua 
matijjimi Giovani, ia fe•jtre/jftere it tutti conjlreito, 
cost airfare into tnitict o. St iofu fine ia inten • 
tient vuflra intejo GnlioJjJima,it I ffujirt M a* 
iunna, tj>arimmtt qneffa it tuttajutjla noftfijjma 
comjdfjnid,\oi \ofete, efejxr me vtji narrino juefft 
rdfjtonamentt, cfejurono tra MtJJer Vitro Bcmfo, 
t Mejjcr Vtanlio MacroJalti in Mi fane i it t 
quail conauJta cum eft voi n'faffiatt uito raqto* 
nart ii eft nt nomi, tit fuwjfi, nt timjn vi jyj)t 
orimatamentt iijhimert, bun ia mt, comt ii 
ferjona, eftjtrejinlt vifuf,jHtfIopartitdmenlt ne 
rictrcate ; it io foJaruj>iu eft vofentieri -,j>ercto 
eft, favtniofi aftrtvuftt nielli,jiarmt ajjat ftnt 

A * 

Fig, 26. Vicentino’s Italic 
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the last being an edition of the Latin poems of Hieronymus Vida 
issued in May 1527. The mercenary armies which sacked Rome so 
thoroughly in that year entered the city on May 6. As Vicentino’s 
name does not occur again in any recorded book or document, 
it is possible that he met his death, as did many other citizens, 
in that catastrophe. We shall see that his types had considerable 
influence among his contemporaries, and not only his types, but 
his style of book-production also. He avoided all ornamenta¬ 
tion, and except for two small initials found in one of his books, 
the Oratio de pace of Pope Julius II, 1526, had no decorative 
woodcut material, not even a device. In several particulars he 
affected the manuscript style; his books had only a half-title, and 
blanks were left to be filled in by the illuminators. The copy of the 
Hieronymus Vida, 1527, in the British Museum, printed on 
vellum, has been so illuminated. Many of Vicentino’s imitators 
followed the severity of his style when using their formal chancery 
types, and even in a small point like the use of a diamond-shaped 
full-stop, recalled his practice. But after the first generation 
Vicentino seems to have been forgotten, to be rediscovered in the 
nineteenth century by Giacomo Manzoni. However, Manzoni’s 
account of him in his Studii di bibliografia analitica, 1881, is con¬ 
cerned with the calligrapher and very little with the printer. The 
interest of our generation in Vicentino, exemplified by the re¬ 
cutting of his types, is due to Mr. Stanley Morison. 1 

The sixteenth century was the age of italics, especially in Italy 
where they were first designed, and in that country between 1500 
and 1600 possibly as many books were set in italic as in roman. 
While the italics of the first quarter of the century were Aldine, 
those of the second were quite as often copies of Vicentino’s 
letters. Among the men of letters who chose Vicentino as their 
printer was Gian Giorgio Trissino, the author of the tragedy, 
Sofonisba, and of an epic poem, Italia liberata dai Gothi. In 1524 
Trissino had five books, including the Sophonisba, printed in 
Vicentino’s fount with the calligraphic ascenders. Some extra 

1 See his reproduction of Vicentino’s writing books, the Pegasus Press, 
1926. 
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Greek letters were introduced in order to carry out Trissino's 
theories on Italian orthography, and for the first time a distinction 
was made between medial u and v. In one of the books or tracts, an 
Epistola dealing with the introduction of these new letters, the 
author pays a tribute to Vicentino, declaring that he has surpassed 
all the men of his age not only as a calligrapher, but also as a 
designer of types. Trissino in 1529 employed Tolomeo Janicolo of 
Brescia to reprint his works in his native town of Vicenza. A copy 
of Vicentino’s type was used for these reprints and also for Tris- 
sino 5 s translation of Dante's Be vulgari elcquentia. These beautiful 
books, printed in folio and decorated by a handsome device of 
Jason's Golden Fleece—apparently Trissino’s device, but adopted 
by his printer—have made Janicolo 5 s name well known to biblio¬ 
graphers. Janicolo issued a specimen of his type, one of the earliest 
and least known of such advertisements, on which he makes no 
mention of Vicentino. 1 One other Italian printer imitated this 
cursive of Vicentino, F. Minitius Calvus at Milan. This Calvus 
had been a printer at Rome in Vicentino's lifetime, and was still 
there in 1531. In 1540 he printed at Milan Tonicella , Dialogo di 
Otho Lupano , in his cursive, making great use of swash capitals. 
Of about the same year is an undated piece concerning Pietro 
Aretino, Abattimento poetico del divino Aretino. About half a dozen 
books are recorded printed in this type by Calvo and his successor, 
Andrea Calvo. Another Milanese printer, Giovanni Antonio 
Castellione, used a handsome cursive, akin to Vicentino's in 
several particulars; it has the same swash capitals, calligraphic 
ascenders and g, but it is upright. The Grimani manuscript, 
referred to above, is written in an upright chancery, and the writing 
book of Ferdmando Ruano, Sette Alphabet f, Rome, 1554, shows 
the construction of an upright “cancellaresca formata”. Cursive- 
ness and not inclination is the characteristic of chancery, but 
generations of printers have been so accustomed to the inclined 
italic that they have come to believe that the word means sloping. 
Castellione used his handsome letter in 1541 in the Gallorum 
Insubrum Antiquae Sedes of Bonaventura Castillioneus. Another 
1 A copy as in the British Museum. 
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humanist interested in the Gallic antiquities of Lombardy, 
Gaudentius Merula, used the same italic at a private press at Borgo 
Lavezzaro, near Novara, in 1542. Another fine book in the same 
letter is H. Girava’s Dos libros de cosmographies , Milan, 1556 

(cf. fig. 27). 

Vicentino’s later type, that used in 1526 and 1527, proved to be 
the forerunner of an even larger group of formal cursives. It came 

N Septra UjnSis ddorntiflimi AcjiiiU 'yifitur 
HI trunco infidens.Q.u<t in rojtro msfennm tenets 
~aSLeumn(ternA(juiU fmrmiiut jerpentem 
tnorSicus tenens* Qwcfjujxr Sac JculftHra coju(tus Ah- 
frets Atcktus Gitwfentio MeruU referipferit j accipr, 
QuotyetisC intuit ) a me Hicrojfyj)^ m tilii tyyiitm 
qua h moUo CApltioneo dccepip^ip tmjim ajo f,ic* 
gnmjcr&ere'f\e yioSSiatuv j no *thui$ a tSenm »Acfcfc 

Fig. 27. Upright Chancery Italic 

into the possession of Antonio Blado, the greatest printer at Rome 
in the sixteenth century. Blado’s edition of Sannazaro’s Sonetti of 
1530 is perhaps his earliest book printed in this fount, and was 
followed by many others. The brothers Dorici, contemporaries of 
Blado, had a similar type, in which they printed the book of 
Ferdinando Ruano, already mentioned. 

But it was at Venice that the influence of the Blado italic is 
chiefly to be traced. Vicentino’s writing book was followed in 1524 
by the similar work of a Venetian master, Giovantonio Tagliente. 
His book includes a number of pages printed from type, a cursive 
resembling Vicentino’s later type but with rather more inclination. 
Tagliente’s type is found both in the many editions of his calli¬ 
graphic book and also in some of his other, mathematical works. 
The brothers Nicolini da Sabbio, who printed for Tagliente, had 
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an italic in the same style as the Blado, which appears in most of 
the books from this busy press. A good example may be seen in the 
preliminaries of Greek books which they printed at Verona, e.g. 
the Epistles, 1529, and the Acts of the Apostles, 1532. Another 
distinguished Venetian printer, Francesco Marcolini da Forll, 
printed mainly in italic, and his use of cursive founts illustrates the 
fashion of the day. He had at least seven founts in italic. The two 
smallest sizes (about 10 pt. and 9 pt.) were used for notes only, and 
may be described as Aldine. Two others, used in the last years of 
his career, from 1556, were of foreign origin, one from Basle and 
one French. We refer to these again below. No. 5 was the Aldine 
used in the Dante, but even with this, besides the usual lower-case 
g, Marcolini had the second g with the calligraphic tail. The re¬ 
maining two italics are of the Vicentino school, and it is these that 
were used for the text of most of his books. The larger type, again 
of about 16 pt., is akin to the Blado, swash capitals are used, the 
calligraphic g, and a ligature gg, the large ampersand &, and the 
diamond-shaped full-stop. II Petrarcha Spiriiuale , 1536, and 
several books of Pietro Aretino are printed in this italic. Later, 
Marcolini spoilt the fount by using a thick-faced upper case, a 
strange mistake for such a printer to make (cf. the Prose di Bembo , 
1538). The smaller type is even more remarkable, as in it the prin¬ 
ciples of the formal chancery are applied to a letter of the Aldine 
size, All the characteristics of the larger italic just described are 
found, and the essential difference between the two schools is 
clearly illustrated. The letters are separately and carefully formed, 
and in consequence the appearance of a hasty script which typifies 
the Aldine is avoided, An edition of Petrarch’s Sonnets of 1539 is 
set in this type, and later, in 1551, a volume of letters addressed to 
Aretino. Aretino was interested in good typography, and in his 
earlier days at Rome had had some books printed by Vicentino. 
He was intimately associated with Marcolini, who in fact had 
published five of his books even before he became a printer. In the 
first ten years of his career Marcolini printed at least twenty-five 
books by Aretino. In one of them, the Ragionamento de le Corti, 
1538, there is a reference to a new type of Marcolini’s, which from 
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the date must be the italic of Petrarch’s Sonnets. One of the 
characters in the Ragionamento says: “Io volevo vedere quella 
lettera cosi bella, che egli ha fatto gitare di nuovo.” 

The first German printers to copy the Vicentino cursive were 
the Viennese printers, Hieronymus Vietor and Johann Singrenius. 
In Gollob’s Der Wiener Holzschnitt , 1926, there is a reproduction 
of the title-page of the Periochae omnium librorum Veteris Instru- 
menti, Singrenius, 1531. The title is set in a calligraphic cursive 
with long descenders without serifs, and an unusual ligatured ct. 
It is perhaps nearer to Tagliente’s italic of 1524 than any of 
Vicentino’s, and so faithfully represents the Italian cancellaresca, 
that it might almost be classed as a script type. Already in 1530 
Vietor had used the type in Gennadius, De synceritate Christianae 
fidei. The cursive was used also at Cracow by Vietor, who in 1531 
set the whole text of a Latin version of a speech of Demosthenes, 
the De Pace, in this unusual type. 1 

We have already referred to the few italics which were in use 
at Paris up to about 1525. Apart from the books of Guillaume 
Lerouge the volumes set in italic were few in number. It was 
Simon de Colines who first made the new letter popular in Paris, 
and he copied both the Italian schools. For his small editions of the 
Latin classics dating from 1533 he used an Aldine italic. A larger 
type, first used in Paulus Cerratus’s De Virginitate, 1528, with its 
swash capitals, ampersand &, calligraphic ascenders and lower¬ 
case g, can have had no other source than the Vicentino letter (see 
fig. 28). Colines’s third and largest italic, used in 1536 for the 
text of Diego de Sangredo’s Raison d’architecture, has the same 
characteristics except that he has now gone back to serifs, just as 
Vicentino did in his later type. Books from Colines’s press are 
numerous—some 800 are recorded by Philippe Renouard—and 
examples of all his italics are readily found. Whether he himself 
was a punch-cutter or whether he employed Claude Garamond, 
is not known, but we may at any rate reject the assumption of 
Auguste Bernard that these italics were cut by Geofroy Tory, who 
used no cursive founts at all in his own press. Colines died in 1546 
1 See a reproduction in The Fleuron , no. 7, p. 148. 
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and by that date French punch-cutters had made important altera¬ 
tions in the design of italics. But in the meantime one other Paris 
printer had followed Colines’s lead. Robert Estienne had for the 
most part kept to the Aldine tradition, for his books were of a 
similar character to those of Aldus, namely, editions of classical 
texts of considerable length. But one of his books is manifesdy 
in the Vicentino style, an edition of an Italian classic, Luigi 

Oduentafecuit primus out nane profundum } 
i E t rudiSus remit fo(licitunit aquas: 

Qki dn6ijs aufns committere/ffttifinj afnHm: 

Quas natura negaterxSuit arte vias. t 
T ranquittis primum trepidus je cretfiefit \ndis: 

Littora fecuro tramite Jumna fegens. 

JA ox (ottjos tentare finus,& (inghere terras } 

Et (eni capit pandert vefo no to. 

A Jl v£i paulatim prtceps audacia creuit: 

Corddip lanjHtntem dedidicere meturnt 
I am vO'fjHs irmpit pefyoiufmtp JecHtHS , 
fy&as (iyetnes Ionium<p domat. 

Fig. 28. Colines’s Italic 

Alamanni’s La Coltivazione , 1546. The type closely resembles 
Colines’ third italic, and the absence of decoration, blanks being 
left for initials, together with the absence of any subsidiary type, 
even on the title-page, further connect this book with the methods 
of Vicentino, Blado and Marcolini. 

One would hardly expect to find an example of a Vicentino italic 
in an English law book of the sixteenth century, yet oddly enough 
the best example of the school outside Italy and France turns up 
in the Registrum brevium printed by William Rastell, London, 
1531. The title is set in Textura, but the whole of the text in a 
calligraphic italic with swash capitals, probably copied from 
Colines. The punches may have been cut in Antwerp, as the type 
is found there in the Oratio pro Pauperibus of Christianus Cellarius 
printed by Hendrik Peetersen van Middelburch, in November 
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1530. In England the type is found for occasional use in a number 
of books, and with various printers, but in one other book only 
as a main body type, as in the Registrant brevium , i.e. in Robert 
Recorded The Pathway to Knowledge, R. Wolfe, 1550. A little of 
it is found in other books from Rastell’s press, and more in the only 
book known to have been printed by William Baldwin, The 
Canticles or Balades of Salomon, 1549, in which the title and text of 
the songs are set in the fount. 1 It travelled to Ireland and appears 
on the title-page of the first book printed in Dublin, a Common 
Prayer, by Humphrey Powell. Another of these Vicentino 
types is one used by Peter Perna (1522-82), an Italian Protestant 
exiled from Lucca for his religious opinions. About 1560 he 
printed at Basle several books of another Italian Protestant 
exile, Bernardino Ochino. These books, some with Perna’s 
imprint and some without, are set wholly or in part in a cursive 
r sminis rent of Vicentino. Although he uses the Aldine ampersand, 
his fount has a number of the Vicentino details, calligraphic 
ascenders, swash capitals, etc. 

The latest member of the Vicentino group which I have found 
appeared at Amsterdam in 1613 in Hondius’s edition of Mercator’s 
Atlas. In the preliminaries of that edition some passages are printed 
in a cursive not unlike the Blado, and with all the usual character¬ 
istics of this group, calligraphic g, large ampersand, etc. Some of the 
ascenders are calligraphic and some have serifs; the upper case is 
inclined. It is not a good type of its class, but its use in 1613 along 
with a Granjon italic and another contemporary Dutch italic brings 
out the contrasting points of the two schools. The type occurs again 
in the Atlas of 1619, and in other books, printed by the younger 
Hondius, Henricus, e.g. in Robert Hues’s Tractatus deglobis, 1624. 
Jodocus Hondius, the father, who died in 1612, was Mercator’s 
son-in-law, and had acquired Mercator’s stock. It may be remem¬ 
bered that one of the earliest works of this famous map-maker was 
a writing book printed at Antwerp in 1540, which is devoted 
entirely to the Italian hand. This was the hand used by Mercator 
for the lettering of his maps, and again by Hondius, who also 
1 Cf. Isaac, op. cit., vol. II, fig. 6 a. 
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engraved a writing book, the Theatrum artis scribendi, published 
about 1595. Last of all the younger Hondius produced the italic of 
1613, which has many resemblances to Mercator’s lettering. As 
Henricus was bom only in 1597, it may be presumed that Jodocus 
designed the new type, on the model of his own Latin script as. 
shown in his Theatrum of 1595. 

The logical step of fitting an inclined italic with an upper case at 
the same angle was not attempted by the original designers of 
cursive. The first printer to make the experiment seems to have 
been Johann Singrenius of Vienna. In Gollob’s Der Wiener 
Holzschnitt, 1926, p. 73, there is a reproduction of the title-page 
of the Vita Eremitae a Diuo Hieronymo conscripta , 1524, showing 
the earliest use I have seen of this italic. 1 The type was used also 
by Nicolas Schmidt (Faber) at Leipzig in Schedel’s Nouus hortulus 
anime, 152J, and in a Psalter of 1533. The undated edition of 
Melanchthon’s Elementapuerilia, where the title is set in this italic, 
may be the work of a third printer. This new type is not especially 
attractive and seems to have been little used, but the problem of 
inclining the capitals was attacked with fair success; the inclination 
is, at any rate, more uniform than was achieved in the second type 
of this class. 

The second italic with an inclined upper case can be traced to 
Basle, and will be referred to as the Basle italic. This is a remark¬ 
able letter in design and remarkable in its popularity, which 
endured for some twenty years. The earliest recorded book set in 
this italic came from the press of Sebastien Gryphius of Lyons, the 
Epigrammata of Claudius Rosselettus, dated 1537. Gryphius used 
the type as much as anyone, but appears to have obtained it, like 
many of his other types, from Basle. In 1538 there was issued an 
edition in Greek of the works of Galen in five folio volumes. Five 
Basle printers were concerned in the publis hin g and printing of 
this edition, Cratander, Hervagius, Isengrin, Bebelius and J. E. 
Froben. The privilege from Francis I is dated December 20,1536. 
Evidently the work was in hand some time before 1538. The 
preface of 13 pages by the editor Gemusaeus, dated March 1,1538, 

1 For another reproduction, see The Fleur on. no. 7, p. 146. 
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and a further preface in vol. V, are set in our italic. The device on 
each title-page was formerly used by Thomas Wolff, who had been 
the official printer of the city of Basle. Michael Isengrin, who 
printed vol. v of the Galen, used the type in other books of the same 
year, 1538, e.g. Aristotle, Opera, and Solinus, Polyhistor. (See fig. 29.) 

The lower case of the Basle italic is a large letter of considerable 
slope, while the upper case is an extraordinary collection of letters 
at all angles. The M, N, R and V are the strangest. The O and Q 
are upright, and the A and P are swash letters. The designer can 
never have meant these capitals to stand in line together, and yet 
many contemporary printers did make the attempt. All the 
designers of old-face italics appear to have found a difficulty in 
giving a consistent slope to the upper case. In spite of the odd 
capitals the type has character, and certainly contemporary 
printers approved of it. No italic of the day is found in the hands 
of so many different printers. Apart from Basle, where it is parti¬ 
cularly common, all the leading printers of Lyons had it. Christian 
Egenolff at Frankfurt, W. Rihel at Strasbourg, Ponce Lepreux at 
Paris, and Reinier Wolf and Richard Grafton in London, were 
among its admirers. Updike, who shows a page of the type (fig. 
104), remarks on its widespread use in Venice. Giovanni Griffio, 
Giolito and Marcolini among other printers at Venice used it for 
preliminaries, and sometimes even a whole book was set in it, e.g. 
Xenophon’s Guerre dei Greci, 1550. In other Italian cities it is 
found at Florence, at the Giunta press, at Rome with the Dorici, at 
Bologna, Mantua, Padua and Rimini. 

In Basle there was also a smaller size of the type (about 11 pt.) 
in fairly common use, but this size was little favoured in other 
countries. The widow of Ulrich Morhard used it from 1556 at 
Tubingen. Richard Grafton in London also had this size. 1 

The Basle italic may be taken as inaugurating the old-face 
group, and the next step is the establishing of this style by French 
type-cutters, and in particular by Robert Granjon. There are a 
number of contemporary references to the dealings of Granjon 
with various printers, but nowhere any explicit attribution to him 
1 See Isaac, op. cit., vol. II, fig, 336. 
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of the earliest French old-face italics. By old-face italic we mean 
the kind of letter of a marked inclination in both upper case and 
lower case which was usual in European typography from about 
1540 down to the time of Caslon. It is the italic which accompanies 
the old-face roman, although it originated somewhat later and 

10 LIBER 

Cui licet ctccedat Virtm 7 tmen ufque priores 
pert Fatum partek in re ([uacun^ue gerenda „ 
Rmmm im Fato Romani pojl tot diferimina , pofl tot 
ptrimutemit. debellatum Orbtm rexeremonarch#: 

Roma caputfyfuit Mundi ? priits exigwtf grex 
Quampaflorm habitabat , & erransexulab amU 
Finitimk ( ut afylum ) pojl'Jcehis omne colebat, 
vt debiteorruit- jyl ox p at0 i n dmnte ; Juisjpoliata triumphs 

Corruit, & patrio (infandum ) iugulata tyranno 
Jsjil , nijinomen 7 habet Roma ? dejertafy fordet, 
Gncom potent pato etiam Graci nil non potuere uel artnti , 

tu ' ]/ cljlu dies Uerra omni pojlhabita ? auxit ^Fthenas 

Fig. 29. Basle Italic 

was not at first designed as a companion letter. Like the Italian 
cursives, these French italics were cut and used as independent 
letters. As to their origin such evidence as we have points to Robert 
Granjon as the designer of the earliest and most popular of them. 

Granjon was the son of a Paris printer, Jean Granjon, and is first 
heard of in 1545, 1 when he rented a shop “aux Grands Jones”. 

From a document of August 9,1546, it appears that Granjon was 

1 See Renouard, Imprimews Parisiens, revised edition in the Revue des 
Bibhotheques, 1925. 
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in the habit of visiting Lyons every year. 1 In 1557 he settled in 
Lyons and married Antoinette, daughter of Bernard Salomon, the 
artist who illustrated the books of Jean de Tournes. From a 
document of August 24, 1547, 2 we learn that one Gaspard de 
Molina ordered from Granjon types St. Augustin and Nonpareille 
like those supplied to Tournes and Gryphius, “diverses especes 
de caracteres, S. Augustin, Nonpareilles ... ainsi que ledict Gran¬ 
jon les a baillees par cy devant a Jehan de Tournes et a Griffius”. 
If we can identify these types the document becomes important. 
Nothing is known of Molina, who may have been only an agent, 
but the press of Jean de Tournes had not been long established at 
this date, and the number of his types was still small. As to the 
Nonpareille, Tournes does not appear to have used so small a size 
(about 6 pt.) by 1547. But of St. Augustines, the only type which 
can be in question is the italic used in the Recueil des CEuvres of 
Bonaventure des Periers, 1544, in Les Marguerites des Marguerites , 
1547, and in many other of his early books. The same type 
is found in the books of Gryphius, for example on the title- 
page of the Horace of 1545. Gryphius did not use it much, as it was 
too large a letter for the kind of book which he normally printed, 
namely classical texts. Moreover, the type was used at Paris, e.g. 
by L. Grandin in Demosthenes’ Oratio contra Philippi epistolam, 

1543, by Denis Janot in the Recueil de vraye poesie Francoyse , 

1544, and by Michel de Vascosan in a Ronsard of 1549. When 
Granjon himself began to print at Paris in partnership with Michel 
Fezandat in 1549, he used a very similar italic, cf., for example, 
Le Tombeau de Marguerite de Valois, and Cardano’s De subtilitate , 
1550 (see fig. 30). Toumes’s type has an inclined upper case, as 
had all subsequent italics. The Ais a swash letter of the same design 
as the A in the Basle italic. Tournes used this type as a letter of some 
elegance suitable for volumes of verse. In the preface to his Petrarch 
of 1545 he refers to his purchasing of new types for such a purpose, 
“havend’ io fatto tagliar questi caratteri (i.e. those used in the 

1 See Coyecque, Recueil d'actes notariis relatifs a I’histoire de Paris , 
tom. n, no. 4170. 

2 See Baudrier Bibliographic Lyonnaise, vol. 1, art. Molina. 
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ILL VSTRISS. ET EX- 
cellentifsimoFerrando Gonzaghai, 
Principi Malfetz, Arrianiqj Duci, 
domino Vaftalla:, prouincix Infu^ 
bru, 6c Cajfaris exercituu Praefedto, 

Hiero. Cardan us medicus Mediola. 

s P D. 

Mnesfermegentes at Ate no 
fir a, Princeps illuftr'tfttme, 
Deum Itenerant nr:Jed ra~ 
men nulli quod optimum fa 
dlu eft,id optima rat tone eft 
ftciunt, niji foli fapientes. 
Quidam enim Deumobtd 
adorant, quod eum colendo multafterant bona, 
fpcmando bona magna mala timent: itaque non 
hie amor eft, non ~Veneratio ,fed potiusft/es,aut 
metus. Etqtianquam hie metm autJfes nonfru- 
ftrd efftent (qua, certe inama Junt, ji ad mortaliu 
euentu6,non ad arnma promt a reftrantur)nihd- 
ominus optimifadh cdujjk no optima ejjet. Nuc 
aute(yt opinor)hac nonJolum redid no eft, fed 
etiam yana in illis cultus diuini ratio. Sunt alii, 
qui ex confuetudine propria,aut altorum, Deum 
yenerantur: atque yt hiprorjus nulla laude di~ 
gni Junt , ita HU qui ob legum metum fob.m 
^ Aa ii 

Fig. 30. Granjon’s St. Augustine, Paris, 1547 
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Petrarch, a smaller size) et altri propri per stampar poeti, e altri 
opere da piacere”. In 1549 Fezandat printed by himself Le Temple 
de chastete of Francis Habert in a new italic, a beautiful letter with 
remarkably small, inclined capitals, and a conspicuous lower-case 
v. A few years later this same letter was used for the text of a 
number of Jean de Tournes’s books, both prose and verse. Perhaps 
the best-known is the edition of the CEuvres of Louise de Labe, 
1555. When we find that these two italics were used at Paris 
before they appeared in the books of Tournes or any other 
Lyons printer, we may infer that the types were cut in Paris. It is 
hardly likely that a Paris printer of that date would have applied 
to a Lyons type-founder for his material. With the support of the 
De Molina document and the knowledge of the connection 
between Fezandat and Granjon, we may conclude that the designer 
was Granjon. 

Other italics of Tournes have been attributed to Granjon, the 
fount for instance in which the verses of the Metamorphose 
figuree, 1556, is printed, which Updike describes as silvery. A 
larger italic, a “Gros Texte”, used in the Virgil in the French 
version of Louis des Masures, 1560, and in several books of the 
poet and mathematician, Pontus de Tyard, e.g. the Solitaire 
Second, 1555, has one characteristic which is common to other 
admitted italics of Granjon, that is the use of extra sorts with a 
prolonged final stroke intended for the filling up of a fine. This 
“Gros Texte” of Tournes has swash capitals, but inclined, the G 
being a reversed H. Tournes used the type first in 1549, and in the 
same year it is found at the press of the De Marnefs at Poitiers, in 
Macault’s version of Cicero’s Philippics. The family of De Mamef 
also printed at Paris, and we should expect them to deal with a 
Paris rather than a Lyons founder. 

The admitted italics of Granjon are those shown on the Egenolff- 
Berner sheet of 1592, already referred to for its romans. Seven 
sizes of italic are assigned to Granjon. The largest, a Parangon, has 
an e with a prolonged tail. This closely resembles the largest italic 
of Tournes, used only in preliminaries, for example, in Jacques 
Bassantm’s Biscours astronomique, 1557. Again we may compare 



epitome romanae histo- 

riseDionisNicad devigmdquinque prin- 
cipibus Romanis } &a PompeioMa- 
gno 3 vfque ad Alexandrum Ma- 
mxx fiiiumjcunne Xiphi- 
linoauchore, & Guliel- 
mo BJanco AJ bien- 
ii inrerprc- 
ce, 

E v DIONIS LXBRO XXX Y. 



V M Confides firtirentur , Horten^ 
fioyVt helium gereretcum Cretcnfibus* 
ohutniuSeduvrbe delethtus, & f>ro y 
in quo prim urn locum pofl Ciceronem 
obtmtlat, college vitro exercitum cef- 
fit>ipfe tn vrbe remanfit.tJftdetellw autcm in Cretztm 
mijfus, totnm in fit am cepit : dcindc etfi impcdiebatur 
a T’ompeio sJMagno* qut per id tempos habebdt totius 
marts tmperium , & contmentU,qu<tnon abejfet a ma¬ 
il longtus itinere trium dictum, tanquam tnfitU ad 
ipfumqttoque fyettnrent>tnmenco inutto helium Crr- 
tenfh conficit.de quo triumphauit,& Creticuscognomu 
natus cjlJifdem temporibus l .Lucullus^cum Mithri - 
datem, Ttgranemquc Armenium,reges Afu bedofu - 
perajfa,& terga vert ere cocgijfet, Tigramcertn obfide - 
bat. Sed turn grambus incommodes affecere barbari, 
nonfilum come fits telisfied etiam naphtha , quam tor - 

* S 

Fig. 31. Granjon’s Cicero Italic 


Hortenfiu* 
vrbe magi* 
quim bello 
delegatus. 
Mctellui m 
Crecammif 
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I.LuculIiln 
Afia r«gc- 
ft*. 

L.LacuIIus. 
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the italic of the preliminaries of Plantin’s Polyglott Bible, 1570, 
which is almost certainly Granjon’s. In Max Rooses’ Le Musee 
Plantin there are many references to dealings between Plantin and 
Granjon, who for a time, in the years 1565 and 1566, was living in 
Antwerp. In the period 1560-70 he has been called by Max Rooses, 
Plantin’s “principal fournisseur”. In 1563 Plantin drew up an 
inventory of his stock, and among the matrices mentioned are "le 
Breviaire italique de Granjon, le Grec de Granjon, l’italique 
superieure de Granjon, une autre italique de Granjon, une trois- 
ieme italique de Granjon, le texte romain de Granjon, la Paran- 
gonne italique de Granjon, le Petit-Canon romain de Granjon, une 
italique nominee L’lmmortelle de Granjon, une lettre fran?aise 
de Granjon”. This list includes 10 founts supplied by Granjon by 
1563, of which 6 are italics, 2 roman, 1 Greek and 1 “civilite”. 
From 1565 to 1570, when the recorded dealings between the two 
cease, Plantin acquired or ordered about 15 other Granjon founts. 
On January 16,1565, Granjon furnished 4 founts of Hebrew; on 
February 3 Plantin orders a fount of “gros grec a la faceon de celuy 
du roy de France accordant sur le Parangon”; on July 5 there is an 
agreement for a supply of two italics, one of “Garamont” size, and 
the other “Philosophic”. In 1566 Plantin receives punches of 
“Garamonde Petit Romain” and of “Median romain”, also 
punches of fleurons, numerals, capitals and types of music. On 
September 7,1566, there is an agreement for a supply of civilite. 
At this date Granjon was living in Antwerp. In January 1567 
Granjon receives payment for another civilite. In April Plantin 
receives matrices of a Parangonne cursive, and an Augustin italique; 
in May he orders punches and matrices of a petit canon romain. 
In November 1569 Granjon supplies punches and matrices of 
Syriac for the Polyglott Bible. The last record is of April 18,1570, 
when Plantin orders the punches and matrices of an italic Grande- 
Ascendonica. The Cicero italic of Granjon shown on the Egenolff 
Berner sheet appears in Plantin’s Index, 1567, on C4. It is found 
at Lyons from 1554 (see fig. 31). 

From the books printed by Plantin we know that he had a large 
and interesting series of italic types. Some of these we can connect 
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Fig. 32. Granjon’s Civilite and Immortelle 
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with Granjon, and others, too, have an historical interest. Plantin’s 
first italic, that in which the majority of his early books are printed 
(note that italic is still widely used for the main text), is about 
11 to 12 pt., in modern measurements, or 20 lines measure 80 mm .; 
the fount has narrow and tall capitals. It was used by other Antwerp 
printers (first 1553), in Germany and by John Day in London. 1 
Les Secrets de Alexis Piemontois, 1557, shows three italics; the main 
text is set in a St. Augustin which seems to be identical with the 
type used by Tournes, which we have attributed to Granjon. In 
Plantin’s Index Characterum , 1567, 2 this italic is shown on C3. 
There are two larger italics in the introductory matter; the first 
measures 117 mm. for 20 fines. This type is not connected with 
Granjon but is of particular interest for its use by English printers. 
A good example may be seen in James Peek’s The manner and 
fourme how to kepe a perfecte reconyng, R. Grafton, 1553, and in 
Cuningham’s Cosmographical Glasse, John Day, 1559. Other 
London printers had it even earlier (cf. Isaac, English Types , 
1 5 °. 3 ~. 5 d> the hi italic). To us it seems to be a characteristic 
English italic because of its frequent occurrence. The third italic in 
the Alexis is a Gros Parangon (20 lines—143 mm.). This appears 
in the Index Characterum on B4, and is assigned to the founder, 
Frangois Guyot. 3 This type too was commonly used in England, by 
John Day, for instance (cf. fig. 257 in Updike). It is one of the 
types formerly supposed to have been cut by Day. In another 
Plantin book, the De regni institutione of Foxius Morzillius, 1557, we 
find a type of much the same size as that used by Grafton, a Gros 
Texte, but this time an italic in common use in Paris, for instance, 
with Chrestien Wechel as early as 1547. In 1558 in Les Epitres de 
Phalaris we meet a smaller italic, a Cicero, with a conspicuous 
initial v, which we have found used by Tournes at Lyons in the 
Louise de Labe and other works, and which we have assigned to 

1 Also at Emden. See Isaac, “Egidius van der Erve”, in The Library, 
December 1931. 

2 A reproduction of the unique copy in the Plantin Museum was 
issued by Douglas McMurtrie, 1924. 

3 Cf. Reed, new edition, pp. 92, 93, and H. Carter, op. cit ., in The 
Library, September 1956. 
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Granjon. In 1564 we find yet another Gros Texte, a type shown 
on C2 of the Index Characterum and on the Egenolff-Berner sheet 
of 1592 as a Granjon. The “Immortelle de Granjon”, an interest¬ 
ing italic, again with a conspicuous initial v, which we know from 


EX PHILOSTRATI 

IMAGI'MI'BVS FA- 

BVLAE. 

■jL'/t BVLAE fead Aefipum,ju.tineumbeneuolen- 
tta coferunt>quodfatugutfuifabula quippe &th 
mero & Hejiodo, me non & Arcbilocho in Lj/camben 
cur afuit.fidab A efopo humana omnia adfabellas re- 
daltafuntfermone btutis non tenure impertito. nam 
& cupiittatem mminmt,&hbidineminfectatur,& 
fraudem. A tque hoc ei leo quifpiam agit, & vulpeti & 
perlouem equus, nectefiudo muta,ex quibus pueri di- 
fount,qua in vitagerantur. Habita igiturmpreciofa- 
buk,ptr Aefbpum accedunt adfapientis ianuam vittis 
cum delimit UTsc^oronafoleaginacoronat tin. hie , vf 
putofabulam aliquant texit. rifts enimfacie'h&ocu- 
liinterram defixiidprofeferunt.pittorem,fabula- 
rum euros remtflore ammo indigerc,non latuit.Pbilo- 
fiphatur autem pittura&fabularum corpora. Brut a 
enim cuin hominibut conferens, ccetum circa Aefopum 
fiatuit, ex illiusfiena confi clutti. Cbori dux vulpes de- 
pi it a elf. vtitur enim ea Aefopus miniftra argu- 
tnentorump[umm,ceu Datio 
Comcedia. 

AESOBI 

Fig. 33. Granjon’s Cicero Currens 


the Egenolff sheet, I have not found in Plantin’s books, although 
it was, as we have seen, included in Plantin’s list of his stock in 
1563. This “Immortelle” is found in London used by John Day, 
among others (see the reproduction in Isaac’s article. The Library , 
September 1933, fig. 23. See also fig. 32.) 
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There is still one more Granjon italic, the Littera Current 
Ciceroniana shown in one long line on the Egenolff sheet and 
appearing on C4 (lower half) of the Index Characterum, 1567, 
which is perhaps the most interesting of all. In a Plantin book there 
is a good specimen in the Emblemata of Sambucus, 1566. In the 
Index the specimen shown begins with the word Philosophia and 
Philosophie was also a name for this size of type. Now in July 1565 
Plantin ordered from Granjon the punches and matrices of a 
Philosophie, and it seems likely that this is the type in question. 
The type appears in many places even before its appearance on the 
Egenolff sheet. In 1565 Sir Thomas More’s Opera was printed 
at Louvain by P. Zangrerus in this italic. In 1566 Feyerabend of 
Frankfurt had an Aisop printed in the same type (see fig. 33). 
In the same year Peter Perna of Basle was using it, the Heirs of 
Steelsius of Antwerp in 1568 and Birckmann at Cologne in 1569. 
Later we find it used by the Elzeviers of Leyden (see L. van 
Aitzema, Historia pads afoederatis Belgis , 1654). The italic is not 
found in England in the sixteenth century, but it is a Fell type. 
On a poster issued by the Oxford University Press on the occasion 
of their exhibition at Messrs. Bumpus in November 1930, written 
by Mr. Morison, the type was shown, and it is there explained 
that in the Oxford Specimen Book of 1693 it appeared with the 
wrong upper case. 

In his later life Granjon worked at Rome, among others for the 
New Vatican Press. His work there seems to have been chiefly on 
oriental types. However, the Corsivo Grosso shown in the Indice 
de’caratteri of that press, issued in 1628, has Granjon character¬ 
istics, and has been attributed to that designer by Updike. 1 

1 On Granjon’s italics, see also The Library , March 1941, pp. 291-7. 
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Italic Type 

IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


at the close of the sixteenth century hooks set entirely in 
italic, especially books of verse, were still common. But there was 
already one indication that the cursives were becoming the servant 
of roman; they were being cast on the same body as the romans. 
In Christopher Plantin’s specimen of 1567 the two families are 
shown quite separately, but on the specimen sheet issued by the 
Egenolff-Berner foundry of Frankfurt in 1592 each example of 
roman is followed by one of italic on the same body. Nevertheless 
there was as yet no attempt to harmonise the two designs, and 
throughout the seventeenth century, italic was still used indepen¬ 
dently. The first editions of the plays of Racine may he cited as 
examples, e.g. the Esther , 1689, and the Athalie, 1691, both 
printed in italic by Denis Thierry at Paris. These seventeenth- 
century italics were what we know as old face, cursives of a decided 
slope and with an incl in ed but irregular upper case. Irregularity 
of the angle of inclination in both upper and lower case, was a 
general characteristic. Most of the letters, in the initial and final 
strokes, continued the cursive quality of the hands after which they 
were originally designed. One of the few surviving types of the 
distinguished designer of the seventeenth century, Christoffel van 
Dijk, is an italic of this school, a vigorous design cut without any 
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idea of accompanying a roman, however it might be used. 1 In 
England, from John Day to William Caslon, all designers were 
content to follow continental models. 

The reform, if it may be so called, begins with Philippe Grand- 
jean’s “romain du roi”, with the first step in the evolution of the 
modern-face roman. But already in the first half of the seventeenth 
century there is one peculiar italic which may be recorded, as being 
in some ways a forerunner of later developments. Updike, in his 
Printing Types , vol. II, p. 19, refers to a curiously condensed cursive 
found in the preface to an Elzevier book of 1631, P. Cluverius, 
Germania Antiqua , and says that it is “quite a new note in italic 
type”. The fount is shown in the specimen issued by Johannes 
Elzevier in 1658, and again in the sale catalogue of the types of 
Abraham Elzevier of 1713, where its size is described as Dubbelde 
Mediaan. Charles Enschede, in an essay included in the specimen 
of Die hochdeutschm Schriften, published by Messrs. Enschede 
in 1919, mentions the type but had not discovered the founder. 
According to Enschede it was cut neither by Van Dijk nor by 
the Luther foundry at Frankfurt. It is not surprising to find that it 
was in common use in England from about 1650 to 1720, during 
a period in which many Dutch types were being imported. 
It occurs in the sale catalogue of the James Foundry, 1782, as 
double pica. It is especially common as a heading type on official 
documents issued by the King’s printers. The most striking 
peculiarity of the type is its condensation, and in order to achieve 
the condensation the designer has romanised some of his letters; 
notably the m and the n, in which the shoulders are squared up. 
The a also is a rounder letter, though condensed, than the typical 
old-face a. 

In the case of this unusual fount the romanising appears to be 
accidental, due to the effort at condensation. On the other hand, 
with Grand) ean’s italic we find a deliberate attempt to make the 
secondary type conform to the roman. He designed his a, m and n 
like those letters in the Elzevier fount; one effect of these forms was 

1 For its use in prefatory matter, see C. Salmasius, Pliniana Exercita- 
tiones , Utrecht, 1689. 
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to remove some of the irregularity of slope from the lower case, 
In the upper case he also gave a more consistent slope to his letters. 
In the old-face italics the inconsistency of inclination was not in 
itself unpleasing, except where the capitals were composed to¬ 
gether. But when considered in relation to roman the effect might 
be disturbing. That Grandjean, when designing his cursive, had in 
mind the roman, is shown by the fact that he introduced the 
straight-shanked h, a form new in italic. His v too was new, at least 
in typography, and remained a form peculiar to the eighteenth 
century. Grandjean’s successor at the Imprimerie Royale had by 
1712 carried the matter a litde further. Grandjean had not altered 
the cursive beginning strokes of the lower-case letters, Alexandre 
reduced these strokes until they were something half-way between 
serifs and the pen-strokes of the old face. 

Pierre Simon Fournier makes a few interesting remarks on the 
subject of italic in the “Avis” to his Modeles de caractem of 1742. 
He calls attention to the great difference between his italic and all 
preceding designs, and says that he has made his italic more like 
contemporary writing, meaning the formal hands of the engravers. 
He then adds that he has distinguished “bien surtout les pleins et 
delies”, the thick and thin strokes. In his treatment of the serifs he 
was responsible for an important innovation, namely the intro¬ 
duction of roman serifs on lower-case letters such as m, n, p and r. 
In the splendid examples of his italics shown in the Modeles of 
1742 these serifs are inclined and bracketed. He has taken over all 
the changes introduced by the punch-cutters of the Imprimerie 
Royale. With the addition of the roman serifs, the absence of tied 
letters and the regularity of the inclination, Fournier carried the 
idea of conformity with roman further than any earlier designer 
(see fig. 34). It should be added that possibly, in the matter of 
serifs, he had been preceded by Louis Luce, who showed a similar 
italic in his specimen of 1771 and complained that his designs had 
been copied as early as 1732. However, Fournier in his Manuel 
Typographique claims originality for his italic. Fournier’s excellent 
design became popular and may be called the characteristic cursive 
of continental printers of the middle years of the eighteenth 
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century. All French specimen books of that period show these 
italics with bracketed serifs. The chief designers in other countries 
(not including England), e.g. Rosart in the Netherlands, and 
especially Bodoni in Italy, followed the Fournier model. 


O lT All <IU E. 

THON lui livre la bataille, & 
laperd: il avoitpourtant encore as- 
se^ de forces pour faire tete a Ven- 
nemi ; mais quelque chose que 
pus sent lui dire fis foldats, dont il 
etoit extremement cheri , pour ien¬ 
gager a hayprder une ficonde ha- 
tailLe 3 il aima mieux mourir ge- 
nereusement que de repandre davan- 
tage le fang de fes Sujets. Apr'es 
avoir dormi toute la nuit d’un pro- 
find fimmeil , ilfe passa fin epee 
au travers du corps , etant dans la 
trente-huitieme annee de fin age , & 
le troisieme mois de fin Empire. 

Fig. 34. Fournier’s Italic. 


Popular as the Fournier italics were, they were comparatively 
short-lived. Soon after Fournier’s death, the great founders of the 
Didot family completed Grandjean’s work and cut the first fully 
developed modem-face romans. As a secondary letter they de¬ 
signed an italic with still less of its original calligraphic quality. 
In 1784 Pierre Didot l’aine issued his Epitre sur les progres de 
I’imprimerie printed in an italic designed by his brother Firmin at 
the age of nineteen (see figs, 35,36). This fact we learn from the notes 
to the Epitre. In 1786 Pierre published a second edition along with 
his Essai de nouvelles fables , and with additional notes. He states 
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E P i T R E 

S U R 

LES PROGRES 

DE L’IMPRIMERIE. 

PAR DIDOT, FILS a1N& 



A PARIS, 

IMP RIM £ CHEZ DIDOT L'A In £, 

avec les italiques de Firmin,soii second fils. 


M. DCC. LXXXIV. 
Fig. 35. Didot’s Modern Face 
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that Firmirij who was born in 1764, had cut the italic of the first 
edition, a 12 pt., and since then the 8 pt. of the notes of the second 
edition and the 10 pt. of the “Approbation”. The larger italic of 
1784—it had appeared already in 1783 in F. A. Didot’s editions of 
Corneille, of Racine, and of Fenelon’s Telemaque —was especially 
commended by Mr. Stanley Morison in an article in The Fleuron, 
no. 5, “Towards an Ideal Italic”. This article was written from a 
special point of view, the ideal being a perfect harmony with roman. 
He finds that the Didot letter approaches nearer to being an in¬ 
clined roman than any previous cursive. He notices the absence of 
foot serifs to the p and q as being a relic of a calligraphic fount. 
The top serifs to the lower-case letters are again roman, but not 
bracketed like Fournier’s. They are flat, both above and below, to 
harmonise with the serifs of the modern-face roman. In addition 
to the almost mechanical regularity of the slope, the colour is 
lighter than in Fournier’s design. The lighter typography of the 
eighteenth century was unfavourable to italic, which could not 
support further loss of colour. This side of the degradation of italic 
is illustrated by Fleischman’s cursives. That founder has been 
accused of taking all the life out of his types, an accusation which 
is certainly well founded in the case of his italics. Firmin Didot 
himself went on to design modern-face romans of a more abrupt 
modelling, with a greater contrast between the thick and the thin 
strokes, and accordingly produced heavier and more abruptly 
modelled italics. These are to be seen in the well-known Louvre 
editions printed by his brother Pierre towards the end of the cen¬ 
tury. The flat serifs, however, remained, were generally copied 
and will be found in the specimen books of most continental 
founders of the next generation. Bodoni of course adopted the new 
fashion, and a little later we find the German founder, Erich 
Walbaum, whose modern-face roman has recently returned to 
favour, cutting an italic in the Didot style. The specimens of Gille 
fils c. 1808 (reproduced in The Fleuron, no. 6), of N. P. Gando 
of c. 1810 (reproduced by Messrs. Enschede in 1917) and of 
Mole le jeune, 1819 (shown in Updike, fig. 322) all illustrate the 
way in which Didot had revolutionised the design of italic. In the 
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£ P I T R E 
SUR LES PROGRfiS 
DE L’IMPRIMERIE. 


A MON P£RE. 

Cet art qui tous les jours multiplie avec grace 
El les vers de Virglle el les lecons d’Horace ; 

Qui, plus sublime encor, plus noble en son emplo 
Donne un texte epure des litres de la Loi, 

Et, parmi nous de Dieu conservant les oracles, 
Pour la religion fit ses premiers miracles ; 

Des grands tenements cet art conservateur, 

Trop ingrat seulement envers son inventeur, 

N’a pas su nous transmettre avec pleine assurance 
Le gdnie Itonnant qui lui donna naissance. 

Toi qui sus concevoir lant de plans a la fois, 

A I'immortalitdpourquoiperdre tes droits? 

Fig. 36. Didot’s Italic, 1783 
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printers’ specimens of Carl Wolf at Munich, 1825, and of Carl 
Tauchnitz, Leipzig, of the same year, we can trace the popularity 
of the modern style in Germany. 

Meanwhile the Didots had in part reversed their style. They had 
given up the roman serifs and designed the lifeless italics which 
were ultimately to prevail in the nineteenth century. Firmin 
Didot’s new italic may be seen in the specimen issued by the 
Imprimerie in 1812, and that of his brother in his specimen of 
1819. Both have given up the roman serifs and have produced 
cursives of mechanical rigidity, with no life of their own, and not 
intended to be used on their own. The “Avis” to Pierre Didot’s 
specimen is set in one of these spineless letters, and the reader is 
immediately conscious that this is only an introduction and that 
he will not be expected to read a book in such a type. However, the 
Didots, if their intention was to kill italic as an independent letter, 
had attained that end. Although italics with flat roman serifs 
continued to be used for some years—the Imprimerie displayed 
them in a specimen of 1855—it was the latest of the Didot designs 
that was destined to survive. 

In England during the eighteenth century the design of italic 
followed a similar course and met the same end. There is one excep¬ 
tion to be noted: roman serifs never appeared on an English italic. 
Such cursives are occasionally found in an English printed book, 
but were, I believe, imported types; at least they are not to be 
found in the extant specimen books of English founders. 1 As in the 
case of the modern-face roman, the be ginnin g of the revolution 
is to be traced to John Baskerville. His italic has received much 
less praise than his roman; it has been described as pinched and 
wiry. But the use made of the Monotype version in our day by the 
Harvard University Press in their edition of the Boswell papers, 
suggests that it has been underrated. Baskerville’s italic is more 
evenly sloped than the old face; it has the rounded a, the m and the 
n shaped as in Grandjean’s type; from that source too he has 
copied the straight-shanked h, though he has not taken over the v; 

1 See Thomas Maurice, An Elegiac and historical poem, 1795, and 
The Feudal Hall. A poem by Agrestis. T. Bensley, 1815. 
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that eighteenth-century letter is absent from English cursives. The 
g and the s are other letters which bring the Baskerville lower case 
into closer harmony with the roman. On the other hand, he has 
inconsistently retained some calligraphic letters in the upper case, 
e.g. the K and the N. Baskerville’s italic influenced the design of 
cursives in England for the next half-century, until the intro¬ 
duction of the modem face. We can trace that influence in the 
specimen sheet of Isaac Moore of Bristol, 1768, and in those of 
Alexander Wilson of Glasgow. The italic of William Martin, the 
last of the type designers in the transitional period, is even more 
Baskervillian than his roman. There is in fact only one other 
design of the period which requires special comment, that of 
Richard Austin, type-cutter in John Bell’s British Letter Foundry 
established in 1786. Mr. Morison particularly commends the 
Austin italic on the ground of its harmony with the roman. He 
finds that the type is of even slope and "carries into it the charac¬ 
teristics of the roman”, especially in the matter of serif treatment. 
The serifs of the capitals are not the unbracketed serifs of the 
nineteenth century, but are carefully shaped in an arc on the under 
side. As to the lower case the type is very like Baskerville’s, though 
less pinched, while some of the swash capitals are clearly derived 
from that source. The individuality of the serif treatment, the re- 
introduction of the rounded h (the straight-shanked h was also 
supplied) and other small details separate Austin’s italic from the 
nineteenth-century design. 

The final step towards the modern italic was taken about 1800 
by Robert Thorne. In his specimen of 1803 the new modern-face 
romans, one of them dated 1800, are accompanied by italics 
which are in several ways parallel to the later work of the Didots 
in France. The serifs of the upper case and of the ascenders of 
the lower case are flat and unbracketed; cursive beginning strokes 
are still retained, as in all English italics, but have quite lost the 
quality of flowing pen-strokes. The mechanical regularity of 
the slope adds to the lifelessness of Thorne’s design. Finally the 
tendency to over-modelling, characteristic of nineteenth-century 
types, is already in evidence. The other London founders rapidly 
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followed Thorne’s example. As the English founders missed the 
stage of cursives with roman serifs, they arrived at the modem 
italic even before their French colleagues. 


APPENDIX 

LIST OF BOOKS PRINTED AT ROME BY VICENTINO, 
1524-7 

1 G. G. Trissino, Canzone , s.n. (spring of 1524). 

2 Cory darn, Ed. B. Palladius. Vicentino and Lautizio Perugino, 

July 1524. 

3 G. G. Trissino, La Sophonisba. Vicentino and Lautizio, 

July 1524 (other issues, September 1524). 

4 — Oratione . . . al serenissimo Prindpe di Venetia. Vicentino 

and Lautizio, October 1524. 

5 — I Ritratti. Vicentino and Lautizio, October 1524. 

6 C. Silvanus Germanicus, In Pontificatum Clementis Septimi 

pont. max. panegyris. Vicentino and Lautizio, December 21, 
1524 (Viet. & Alb. Mus.). 

7 G. G. Trissino, Epistola de la vita che dee tenere una donna 

vedova. Vicentino and Lautizio, 1524. 

8 — Epistola de le lettere nuovamente aggiunte ne la lingua 

italiana, s.n. 

9 B. Casalius, In legem agrariam . . . oratio. Vicentino and 

Lautizio, 1524. 

10 G. Sauromanus, Be religione ac communi concordia , 1524. 
n P. Aretino, Laude di Clemente vii. Vicentino and Lautizio, 
December 1524. 

12 — Esortatione della pace fra VImperatore e il Re di Franda. 

Vicentino and Lautizio, 1524. 

13 A. Firenzuola, Discacdamento de le nuoue lettere inutilmente 

aggiunte. Vicentino and Lautizio, December 1524. 
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14 A. Franci, De le lettere nuovamente aggiunte. Vicentino and 

Lautizio, s.n. 

15 Bulla Clementis Papae Septimi contra homocidas. Vicentino 

and Lautizio (dated Prid. Idib. Junii 1524). 

16 Z. Ferrerius, Hymni novi ecclesiastici. Vicentino and Lautizio, 

Kal. Feb. 1525, 

17 P. Cursius, Poema de civitate Castellana faliscorun . Vicentino 

and Lautizio, March 29, 1525. 

18 C. Marcellus, In Psalmum usque quo Domine oblivisceris me, 

Vicentino and Lautizio, April 12, 1525. 

19 P. Aretino, Canzone in laude del sig. Datario . 1525. 

20 P. Collenuccio, Specchio di Esopo. Vicentino, 1526. 

21 — Apologi IIII. Vicentino, 1526. 

22 Panegirico di Francesco ( Cattani) de Diaeceto. Vicentino, 1526. 

23 Pope Julius II, Oratio de pace . Vicentino, 1526. 

24 Itinerarium Philippi Belluccii. Vicentino, s.n. 

25 H. Vida, De Arte Poetica. Vicentino, May 1527. 

26 (A letter dated 8 June, 1527, from Pope Clement VII to the 

general of the invading army). 1 

The three works by Aretino are quoted from Mazzuchelli’s 
Vita di Pietro Aretino. There is a copy of no. 6 in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and of all the others there are copies in the 
British Museum. Nos. 1-19 are printed in Vicentino’s first italic, 
nos. 19-26 in his second type. 

1 Assigned to Vicentino by C. A. Scarafoni in La Bibliofilia 3 1938, 
p. 46, seq . He mentions further another document, Pepetuatio officiorum 
etiam Ramanae Curiae 3 Vicentino, 1525. Both are in the Biblioteca 
Vittorio Emanuele. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


Script Type 


A script type is one cut in imitation of current handwritings 
not of the cursive book hands, but of the ordinary script in every¬ 
day use. The Bastardas, Fraktur and italic were, after all, book 
hands. As there may be varying degrees of currency, it might be 
expected that there would be types on the border-line between the 
two groups, which might be placed in either. There are a few such 
types, but on the whole this difficulty does not arise. In modern 
usage the script is intended for the printing of tickets, circular 
letters, cards, paper money, etc., and such was the intention of 
Fournier as laid down in the specimen of his “batarde coulee” of 
1749. But almost all the early scripts were cut as book types and 
were used as such; for example, Hans Kilian’s Kanzleischrift, 
Granjon’s civilite, and Pierre Moreau’s batarde. As the scripts are 
based on current handwriting, they fall, like the hands, into the 
two divisions of gothic or mediaeval, and Latin or Renaissance. 
The Germans still write a gothic hand, and there are traces of 
gothic in French hands of the eighteenth century, apart from 
survivals or revivals of civilite. Pure Latin scripts are curiously 
late in their appearance; there are none recorded before the 
seventeenth century. 

GOTHIC SCRIPTS 

In the second part of Vicentino’s writing book, published about 
1525, among other hands there is shown a “Lettera da bolle”, that 
is the script used for the writing of Bulls, or at least derived from 
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Fig. 37. Lettera da Bolie 
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that script. This is an upright, round, gothic hand, which in the 
lower case has some resemblance to Schwabacher, or to the later 
French hand called Ronde. The form was established by tradition 
and most of the Italian calligraphers, who published their work, 
display a specimen. That the hand was cut as a type has apparendy 
not been recorded hitherto (see fig. 37). There is in the British 
Museum a single sheet of vellum set in a type which is a faithful 
transcript of the “lettera da bolle”. The type area measures about 
200 mm. by 300 mm. The text is a form, with blanks not filled in, 
granting a licence to marriage within the prohibited degrees. It 
was issued by the “Collegium della Fabrica di S. Pietro”. This 
College of sixty members was set up by a Bull of Pope Clement VII 
dated December 12,1523, for the purpose of the completion of the 
building of St. Peter’s in Rome. Their privilege to grant the kind 
of licence of which our sheet is the subject was given to the College 
by Pope Paul III in a Bull dated February 3, 1542. The printed 
document cannot then be earlier than 1542, but it has the appear¬ 
ance of being not much later. The word Collegium at the head is 
set in a line of curious, rather ugly, initials, which again can be 
paralleled in contemporary writing books. The initial C includes a 
woodcut of St. Peter, which certainly looks like work of the 
sixteenth century. The sheet then was probably printed about 
1550, and the printer would no doubt be the official church typo¬ 
grapher, Antonio Blado. It seems likely that a search in Roman 
archives would bring to light other specimens of the use of this 
remarkable type. 

In 1525 Eustachio Celebrino, a wood-cutter and calligrapher 
among other things, published at Venice a little book showing the 
“Lettera mercantesca”, a gothic script; it may be recalled that 
even in Italy, as late as the middle of the sixteenth century, a 
variety of gothic hands still survived, as may be seen in the popular 
writing manual of Palatino at Rome. Conservative commercial 
circles were still using mediaeval hands. As has been pointed out in 
the case of roman and italic, it was the humanistic scholars who 
were responsible for the Renaissance hands, whether in the 
manuscript or the printed book. 
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This particular variety, the “Lettera mercantesca”, was trans¬ 
lated into type, although very little used. It stood no chance as a 
book hand against the many fine cursives of the Vicentino school 
now at the disposal of Italian printers, and the day for paper 
money and the other modern uses of the script had not yet arrived. 
The “mercantesca” type seems to be due to another writing- 
master, Domenico Manzoni, who published at Venice in 1546 a 
school primer entitled Libretto molto utile per imparar a leggere , 
scriuere & abaco. About half a page of this small book, printed by 
Comin da Trino, is set in the script. A few other books by Manzoni 
contain some words in the type, e.g. his Abachetto nuovo , 1553 
(see D. E. Smith’s Rara Arithmetic^ p. 257), and La brieve nsolu- 
tione di aritmetica, 1553. Probably also his later manual of 1564 
recorded in Destailleur’s Catalogue de limes rares , 1891, contains 
some of the type. 

After these early experiments the Italians appear to have cut no 
gothic scripts, nor Latin either before the time of Bodoni. North 
of the Alps we have to trace the German Currents chrift, the French 
civilite with its Netherlands branch, and the English secretary. 

In sixteenth-century Germany the calligraphic books of the 
writing-masters show that beside the ordinary Currentschrift there 
were various Kanzleischriften, more formal scripts used in the 
German Chanceries. Some are very like Fraktur, while others are 
even more fanciful, described as “gebrochene”, the original 
meaning of Fraktur. Caspar Neff’s book, Cologne, 1549, with 
a later edition, 1580, shows specimens of Kanzlei which are 
“zuruchgebogene”, inclined to the left, “hangende”, inclined to 
the right, and “gewundene” which may be translated as tortured. 
Two of these varieties were cut as types, the two earliest gothic 
scripts in Germany. A printer at Hamburg, Joachim Louwe 
(1548-69), had a “gebrochene hangende Kanzleischrift”, of which a 
reproduction is given in J. M. Lappenberg’s Zur Geschichte der 
Buchdruckerkunst in Hamburg , 1840, p. 30. There are three sizes. 
The Liber de purgatorio of Johannes Aepinus, with the imprint 
Londinii, 1549, has a sheet of Errata at the end in this “Kanzlei¬ 
schrift”, and must have been printed at Hamburg, although the 
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main part of the book was printed by Richard Grafton. The author’s 
preface is dated from Hamburg. The other Kanzleischrift, the 
earlier in date, is a more handsome letter, one of the best scripts 
ever designed. 

Crous and Kirchner, op. cit give a reproduction (Abb. 98) from 
the Friedschirmsbuch of Marsilius of Padua, printed by Hans Kilian 
at Neuburg on the Danube in 1545. The letter is found used occa¬ 
sionally in several books of Kilian’s, and in 1557 the whole text 
of his edition of the German version of Donato Gianotti’s history 
of Venice is set in the script. The type is “zuruchgebogene”; some 
of the down-strokes are bent backwards, although the type as a 
whole may be described as upright. The capitals are Fraktur. 
Close parallels to both these Kanzleischriften may be seen in 
Neff’s writing book. Kilian’s type was used later at Laugingen 
by E. Salzer (see A, Schiess, Kurtze verzaichmis der fiirnembsten 
Historien, 1564). 

The next script, a more usual Schreibschrift, is that of 
Christopher Froschouer the Younger of Zurich, used in the Ger¬ 
man edition of Hans Bluom’s architectural work, Ein kunstrich 
Buck von allerley Antiquiteten , 1567. Bluom’s work on the five 
orders of classical columns appeared first in Latin in 1550, printed 
by Froschouer, and was succeeded by many other editions, illus¬ 
trated with woodcuts by the author. Updike gives a reproduction 
from the German edition (his fig. 77) from which it appears that 
the script was used for part of the text along with a Schwabacher. 
It has sufficient colour to go with that black letter. Although it 
represents a contemporary German hand, the printer was no doubt 
influenced by Granjon’s civilite, which had by this time won con¬ 
siderable popularity. An early Berlin newspaper, 1626, in Schreib¬ 
schrift is shown in K. F. Bauer’s Aventur und Kunst, 1940, p. 166. 
After these sixteenth-century examples I find no other until the 
Frankfurt script of about a hundred years later. This appears first 
on the specimen of Reinhard Voskens, undated, but about 1660. 
It is found also on other Frankfurt sheets, that of Stubenvoll, 1713, 
and J. F. Halle, 1727. The Enschedes have the type and it is shown 
in their Hochdeutsche Schrifien, 1919. They consider that it came 
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from the Luther foundry, and no doubt that foundry also had 
matrices, but Voskens seems to have cut the original punches. 
Probably this Voskens is identical with the brother of Bartholo- 
meus Voskens. The two brothers started their famous foundry at 
Amsterdam in 1641, and by 1646 it is known that they had parted. 

This Frankfurt Currentschrift was not known to Faulmann, 
who in his Illustrierte Geschichie der Buchdruckerkunst describes the 
earliest German scripts as those of Christian Zingk of Wittenberg, 
cut early in the eighteenth century after the hand of Schmotther, 
and of Christian Porsdorff at Leipzig, 1722. He says that an 
edition of Luther’s Katechismus was printed at Eisenberg by J. Z. 
Fleischer in 1725 in this script. Perhaps the German printers used 
their scripts more in the modern fashion for ephemeral publica¬ 
tions, since remarkably few books have been recorded set in script 
types. The “Cursive allemand” shown by Fournier was procured 
from the Leipzig founder, Breitkopf, but it appears to date from 
the previous century, as Fournier says that books were printed 
from the script at Nuremberg about 1695. The Schreibschriften 
of the eighteenth century, such as the two examples shown in the 
Enschede specimen, one dated 1772 and the second cut by Unger, 
illustrate the evolution of the German current handwriting. 
Unger’s script has become much lighter and simpler than Fros- 
chouer’s, though little changed in design. Breitkopf also had a 
lighter design shown in his specimen of 1786 of which a repro¬ 
duction is given in Ars Typographica, vol. 11, no. 2. The latest 
script shown by the Enschedes, the “Klein Kanon”, of unknown 
origin, has lost all colour; it corresponds among gothic scripts to 
Didot’s “Anglaise” among the Latin. It is like the Anglaise not 
only in colour, but also in the attempt to conceal the fact that it is 
type by the close fitting of the connecting strokes. Again, like 
Anglaise among the Latin scripts, it remained the standard script 
throughout the nineteenth century. 

The Viennese founder, J. T. Trattner, in his specimen of 1787, 
displays three scripts, one the usual Currentschrift, the second 
a Latin script, and the third a Kanzleischrift. A letter similar to 
this last appears in a specimen of 1796, showing the work of 
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another Viennese founder, J. L. Kurzbock (died 1792); 1 this is an 
upright script, a late survival of the gothic chancery hands, and 
may be compared with the French Ronde. In contrast with the 
earlier Kanzleischriften, Trattner’s specimen has been modified 
in the direction of the Latin hands. 

In 1557 Robert Granjon settled in Lyons and began to print 
there in a gothic script of his own design. The first book in this 
type was a French version from Innocenzo Ringhieri, entitled 
Dialogue de la vie et de la mort 3 and in the dedication Granjon 
explains his intention in cutting this new design which he calls 
“lettres fran?aises” (see fig. 32). Since other countries had national 
designs for books in their own language, so he considered that the 
French should have a type based on the national hand for books in 
French. However, the hand which he translated into type was not 
the old French book hand, the “lettre batarde”, but the contempo¬ 
rary current script. This is an indication that the “lettre batarde” 
was a script of the past, which had now passed out of use. Books 
had ceased to be hand-written and Granjon, in his attempt to intro¬ 
duce a rival to italic, was too late] the book types were already 
decided, and what he designed proved only an historical curiosity 
in typography, which is after all what most of the script types are. 
They have no bearing on the development of our principal book 
faces. 

The popular and lasting name for the type was derived from the 
titles of two books among the earliest to be printed in the new 
letter, an edition of Erasmus’s La Civilite puerile , Jean Bellere, 
Antwerp, 1559, and La Civile honestete pour les enfans, R. Breton, 
Paris, 1560. Civilite in this connection means “good manners”, 
and a number of educational books treating of manners and of the 
art of writing came to be printed in civilite. It was thought to be an 
advantage that children should learn to read from a book printed 
in a type resembling the ordinary current script. 

Between 1557 and 1562 Granjon printed some twenty books 
in his new type. In P. Galtheri Alexandreidos libri decern , there is 
printed a privilege, dated December 26,1557, granted by Henri II, 
1 Shown in A. Mayer’s Wiens Buchdrucker Geschichte. 
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giving Granjon a monopoly of his design for ten years. The privi¬ 
lege, as often, seems to have made little difference, for in 1559 two 
Paris printers, Richard Breton and Philippe Danfrie, began 
printing in a close copy of Granjon’s civilite. A list of books in 
their civilite is given by E. Picot in his Note sur G. Richardiere et 
Ph. Danfrie. Picot says that Granjon allowed this Paris firm to 
make use of his privileged letter, but gives no authority for the 
assertion; at any rate their design is a copy and not the original 
Granjon. Another Paris variety appears in the writing book of 
Pierre Hamon, 1561, where some introductory verses are set in 
civilite. In the meantime Granjon had supplied his type to Guil¬ 
laume Silvius and to Plantin at Antwerp. Plantin had three civilites 
cut by Granjon, two of which appear in his Index Characterum of 
1567, one being identical with that used in Granjon’s own books, 
and the other, a larger and more formal design. Granjon was living 
in Antwerp in 1565 and 1566, and in 1565 an edition of L. Vive’s 
Introduction de philosophic divine was printed by Silvius with 
Granjon’s name and device on the title-page. 1 

Granjon’s script did not win great popularity in France, 
although used occasionally at all periods. Philippe Danfrie’s 
Graphom&tre, Paris, 1597, shows a larger design, rather more like 
the later hand known as Ronde. Another Paris printer, Claude 
Micard, printed P. Habert’s Le Ghemin de him vivre , 1597, in 
another civilite. Habert’s is again a book of manners and writing. 
At Lyons Jean de T ournes used a few words of the original Granjon 
script in his Calendrier Historial , 1563; Jean de Tournes II had 
two civilites, neither of them the original Granjon; the smaller 
was used in La Galatee, Geneva, 1598, and the larger in C. Gui- 
chard, Funerailles des Rommains , 1581. The type of the Guichard 
survived at Lyons and appears in the Delacolonge specimen of 
1773. Civilite never entirely dropped out of use in France, and 
examples are shown in many specimen books of the eighteenth 
century; there is an excellent specimen in Claude Lamesle’s book 

1 See a reproduction in Sabbe and Audin, Die Civilite Schriften des 
R. Granjon , Vienna, 1929. This book shows a dozen different civilites, 
from Granjon to Perrin, French and Flemish. 
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of 1742, and Fournier, of course, shows one. Finally, Louis Perrin 
at Lyons in the middle of the nineteenth century printed J. 
Soulary’s Sonnets humouristiques in civilite. By Fournier’s day the 
script no longer represented the current hand of the French, which 
had become Latin, and MM. Sabbe and Audin point out that the 
compositors often confuse certain letters. 

Civilite enjoyed a greater popularity in the Netherlands, more 
particularly in a variety based on the contemporary Flemish hand. 
Aime Tavernier of Bailleul, who was a founder and printer at 
Antwerp, had produced his Flemish design by 1559, an imitation 
of Granjon. Plantin, too, besides the scripts cut by Granjon, 
had others from Flemish founders. 1 The Enschedes possess six 
founts of civilite dating from the sixteenth century, which they 
display in their specimen of 1926. Two were cut by Tavernier, and 
two others, with perhaps a third, by Henric van der Keere, founder 
at Ghent. The sixth may, perhaps, be a Granjon. It was used by 
Plantin and was possibly the third of the civilites which he bought 
from the original designer. The two sizes of “geschreven” shown 
on the specimen sheet of the widow of Dirk Voskens, c. 1700, 
appear to be Tavernier’s; they are the same as those shown on 
pis. 17 and 18 of Sabbe and Audin. 

Of French civilites in general it may be said that the type was 
never a practical one. Granjon’s intention of introducing a new 
“lettre franchise” entirely failed. In order to carry out the idea of 
imitating a script many extra ligatures had to be cut; there were 
often three or more varieties for one letter; there was an initial m, a 
medial m and a final m. The long s and the f were very thick in the 
face and too conspicuous on the page. The French design is better 
than the Flemish, which has a restless appearance like the German 
Currentschrift, because of its lack of a prevailing direction of the 
strokes. 

GOTHIC SCRIPTS IN ENGLAND 

From Martin Billingsley, who published his calligraphic work 
The Pen’s Excellence in 1618, we learn that at that time the normal 

1 For details, see Sabbe and Audin, op. cit. s and also for references 
to books printed in the Netherlands in civilitA 
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handwriting of commercial circles was a gothic script, the secretary 
hand. As this script was not superseded by the Italian hand until 
well into the seventeenth century, it is rather surprising that 
there are not more traces of its influence in typography. The 
secretary hand had, in fact, its counterpart among our types, but 
for some reason or other the type was not used for the printing of 
books, as was the contemporary civilite in France and the Nether¬ 
lands, but on ephemeral circulars and notices in the manner in 
which script types are used today. Specimens are consequently 
hard to find, and the subject has not been treated at all fully. Some 
account of such types is to be found in Sir Hilary Jenkins on's 
article on “English Current Writing” in the Transactions of the 
Bibliographical Society, vol. XIII, 1915, and there the type is not, of 
course, the main subject of the research. There were at least three 
of these secretary types, but only one has, I believe, so far been 
reproduced. 

It may be noted that the term secretary has been used in typo¬ 
graphy to denote various gothic Bastard types of the same family 
as Caxton’s. It seems better to confine the term to the script based 
on the Elizabethan current hand, such as was shown by John 
Baildon in the earliest English writing book of 1571, and which 
Baildon calls the secretary hand. It was a hand used throughout 
Europe, with national peculiarities, in Italy as well as in the coun¬ 
tries north of the Alps. In Italy it was called “lettera francese” or 
“lettera mercantesca”, as we have seen from the little book of the 
Venetian calligrapher, Eustachio Celebrino. In France and the 
Netherlands it was known as civilite. There was actually one book 
printed in Edinburgh in one of Granjon’s civilites, an edition of 
Aisop printed by Thomas Bassandyne in 1571, and a single sheet, 
a Privy Council instruction, 1575, relating to the compulsory 
purchase of a Bible. 

A genuine English script was apparently not cut until towards 
the end of the century. From 1576 we find one in use first by 
Bynneman and then by the Fling’s printer, Christopher Barker, 
who was, in 1599, succeeded by his son Robert, the printer of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible. The type appears first in the 
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colophon of A. Guarna’s Bellum grammatical, Bynneman, 1576; 
it was next used for the printing of various official and semi-official 
notices, in which certain portions were to be filled in by hand. Sir 
Hilary Jenkinson, in the article referred to above, reproduced part 
of a wine licence issued by Sir Walter Raleigh under the monopoly 
granted to him on May 4, twenty-fifth year of Elizabeth, i.e. 1583, 
and renewed on August 9, 1588. In the Record Office there are 
hundreds of these licences printed in secretary, in a number of 
different settings. The printed forms were available soon after the 
date of the granting of the monopoly, the earliest noted being filled 
in for June 20, 1583. In the Record Office, also in the same 
secretary, are many bundles of recognisances entered into by 
victuallers, of which the earliest noted date from the forty-second 
year of Elizabeth, i.e. 1599-1600. Sir Hilary Jenkinson refers also to 
marriage licences as being set in the same type. In one series of 
documents it was used on the King’s business, on circular letters 
demanding loans, the earliest preserved being issued in the second 
year of James I, July 31,1604. Editions for the ninth and eleventh 
year are also preserved. One of the most interesting documents 
printed in the script is one relating to the affairs of John Stowe, 
the chronicler and antiquary. This is an epitome of the letters patent 
issued onMarch6,1604, authorising Stowe to “collect voluntary con¬ 
tributions and kind gratitudes” in relief of his continued poverty. 1 

This secretary came into the possession of the Grover foundry, 
and thence to the James foundry. In the Sale Catalogue and 
Specimen of that foundry of 1782, it is shown under the title 
“Great Primer Secretary”, along with Union Pearl, the Ichabod 
Dawks cursorials, and other scripts. Most of the curious matrices 
were acquired by Dr. Edmund Fry, descended to the Fann Street 
foundry, and so came into the hands of T. B. Reed, the author of 
The Old English Letter Foundries. But by that time the Great 

1 Other sheets printed in this secretary No. 1 are a proclamation of 
the thirty-fifth year of Elizabeth’s reign, headed “Abuses used concerning 
the heawing, sawing and measuring of timber” (Lansdowne MSS., 
vol. 161, no. 22), and “A Brief of the Bill concerning Printers” (Ames 
Collection of Title-pages, vol. 1, p. 58), which relates to an Act of 1614 
restricting the importation of books. 
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Primer Secretary had disappeared. A Dutch origin has been 
suggested for the type. It so happens that through the publications 
of Messrs. Enschede, of Haarlem, the Plantin Museum at Ant¬ 
werp, and the researches of AIM. Sabbe and Audin, we have 
records and reproductions of a large number of Netherlands 
civilites. The English secretary differs from all these, and also from 
the French civilites known to have been in use at Paris and Lyons 
in the sixteenth century. 

The circular letters issued by James I have been mentioned. The 
issue for the third year of his reign is printed in a different secre¬ 
tary, larger in face, and more upright than the Great Primer. The 
recognisances of victuallers preserved in the Record Office for 
the sixteenth year of James I are also in this secretary No. 2. 
From the seventeenth year of James I onwards, these parti¬ 
cular forms are set in roman and italic. The type, however, was still 
in use, and as late as August 19, 1670, we find a Privy Council 
notice relating to the infringement of the copyright for law books 
held by Richard Atkyns, set in type No. 2. This secretary was taken 
to York, possibly by the King’s printer, Robert Barker II, who 
was summoned by the King to York in 1642. However, the two 
York documents I have seen are of rather later date, one being a 
jury list dating from the Commonwealth, in the possession of 
Messrs. Hodgson, and the other an ecclesiastical document, a 
licence for probate issued in the diocese of York. The printed form 
is for 1670, but it is filled in for March 11, 1678. 

Some use of secretary No. 2 is found in printed books. The 
specimens of the secretary hand displayed by the writing-masters 
of the seventeenth century were usually engraved on copper-plates. 
But occasionally more elementary school books, consisting mainly 
of letterpress giving instructions for writing, contain a specimen 
of secretary printed from type. Edmund Coote’s The English 
Schoolmaster, a book which appeared first in 1596, and was re¬ 
printed many times throughout the seventeenth century, gives us 
an example. The early editions include no specimens, or none 
printed from type. But the editions of 1636,1662 and 1673 have at 
the end a specimen of our type No. 2, consisting of an alphabet 
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and a specimen from the Psalms. The edition of 1684, in the place 
of secretary, shows an Italian hand, printed from an engraved 
plate. This secretary No. 2 is not known from any type specimen, 
either English or foreign. 

There is still a third fount of secretary, of a still larger size and 
of more handsome design. This was used for the words in a music 
book of 1641. Scripts have frequently been used with music; one 
example was shown by Mr. Morison (The Fleuron, no. 4, p. 5) 
from the press of Sebastien Cramoisy, 1625. The Netherlands 
type designer, J. F. Rosart, says of a Financiere cut by him in 
1753, that it was designed “pour servir ala musique”. The En gli sh 
work referred to is John Barnard’s Book of Selected Church Musick, 
printed by Edward Griffin in 1641. The type appears in 
no other book from the same press of those preserved in the 
British Museum, nor have I found it anywhere else. Barnard’s 
book is a handsome production decorated with some fine calli¬ 
graphic initials and tailpieces. The author’s preface is worth 
quoting for the interesting light it throws on correcting for the 
press in his day. “If therefore anyone surveying this volume shall 
find it short of what he expected, or I perhaps purposed, and gave 
out; To him, let me answer first, that what paines (and I may add 
watchings) I have sustain’d in gathering, collationing, correcting, 
revising this that is already done with such wearisome trudging up 
and downe to the Presse, so farre from my house, if no man can 
imagine of himselfe, I am sure mine owne overtoyled body, and 
wasted spirits feele.” It is known from other sources also that proof 
sheets were not usually sent out, but had to be corrected in the 
printing house. 

Besides these secretary types there was another kind of gothic 
script which survived even longer, a legal script known as court 
hand. This was a hand of considerable antiquity, of which the 
history is traced in Sir Hilary Jenkinson’s The Later Court Hands of 
England. Its design remained uniform for several centuries, and in 
the writing books of the calligraphers of the seventeenth century 
there are a number of fine specimens of the script, 1 an upright 
1 Cf. pi, lxvii in Sir Ambrose Heal’s English Writing Masters. 
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hand winch appears to be confined to England. Since stereotyped 
legal phrases are of frequent occurrence in legal documents, the 
cutting of type with which to print such passages was an obvious 
convenience, and the type was cut, but does not seem to have been 
much used. At least, such legal forms of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century in court hand as I have been able to see are 
either written or printed from plates; for example, writs and 
subpoenas. The type is only known to me from the James Sale 
Catalogue, where two sizes are displayed, double pica and English. 
These are known to have been in the earlier Grover foundry, and 
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Fig. 38. Cottrell’s Engrossing 


the matrices of the English size were still in existence in Reed’s 
day, and perhaps still survive. The use of the court hand for legal 
documents was abolished in 1733 (according to Rowe Mores), and 
its place taken by the script known as engrossing. In typography, 
our last English gothic script was a fine specimen of engrossing 
cut by Thomas Cottrell about 1765 for a law printer, William 
Richardson, who issued an undated broadside specimen of the 
“New Printing Type in Imitation of the Law Hand”. Cottrell 
showed it in his specimen book issued about 1766. The type was, 
like the contemporary French ronde and German Kanzleischrift, 
somewhat romanised; for example, many of the capitals and the 
lower case h and r have the roman forms. The secretary types 
and the court hand are difficult to read for those not versed in 
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sixteenth- and seventeenth-century documents. But Cottrell’s 
script is more legible for us, although a legal hand. 

LATIN SCRIPTS 

The Latin scripts, that is, those based on the Italian hand, are 
curiously late in typographical history, and in fact are compara¬ 
tively rare before the eighteenth century. In the seventeenth 
century we can record only the types of Pierre Moreau and one 
English specimen. In his article on script types in no. 4 of The 
Fleuron , Mr. Morison derives the Latin scripts from that variety 
of the Italian hand known as the Cancellaresca Bastarda. This is a 
rather less formal and more rounded script than that practised by 
Vicentino. The Venetian writing-master, Amphiareo Vespasiano, 
claimed to have been its inventor. 

Pierre Moreau was a professional calligrapher in Paris who took 
to producing engraved books and finally books printed from script 
types. As in the case of civilites and other early gothic scripts, 
Moreau’s types also were intended for bookwork. Between 1643 
and 1648 he printed at least eleven books in these types, of which 
the earliest was an edition of VImitation de Jesus Christ , and per¬ 
haps the best known, an edition of Virgil’s /Eneid in French (cf. 
fig. 39). These books were set in three sizes of his “batarde 
italienne”. The extract from the Royal Privilege granted to 
Moreau for the printing of the Virgil, reproduced in Mr. Morison’s 
article, reveals the fact that Moreau had another script of a different 
style, an upright script descended from civilite, based on the hand 
known as Ronde. P. S. Fournier’s account of Moreau’s scripts in 
the Manuel Typographique is somewhat confusing; he describes 
them as ronde, Mtarde brisee, and batarde; the batarde brisee seems 
to be missing, unless it is one size of the batarde. 

Moreau’s types came into the possession of the Paris printer, 
Denis Thierry, and a fine example of their use by that printer is 
preserved in the Bagford collection in the British Museum, a 
prospectus of an edition of L. Moreri’s Grand Dictionairehistorique. 
Later the types passed to the Collombats, father and son (Mr. 
Morison records two books), then to J. T. Herissant, whose widow 
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finally sold them in 1787 to the Imprimerie Royale. Apart from 
their appearance in specimen books issued by the Imprimerie, the 
types made their last appearance on the paper money, the Assignats, 
of 1792, a use more in accordance with modern practice as to 
scripts. 

Moreau’s books, or some of them, are fairly well known, but the 
English example of a seventeenth-century Latin script is much 
more of a rarity. Mr. Morison reproduced a page from Articles and 
Rules for the Conduct of His Majesty's Army , published by Moses 
Pitt in 1673 and preserved in the Record Office. Another smaller 
sheet reproduced by Mr. Morison dates from 1672. A third use of 
the type is found in Instructions for the better ordering of His 
Majesty's Fleet, issued by James, Duke of York as Lord High 
Admiral, c. 1680,14 folio pages without imprint. The type appears 
to have been in the hands of the King’s printer, but whence it came 
and where it went is unrecorded. It is a remarkably fine example 
of an Italian script, and it would be surprising to learn that any 
contemporary English type-cutter could rise to such heights. 

We come now to the “Cursorials” of the Grover (afterwards 
James) foundry, dating from about 1700. An account of them is 
given by Rowe Mores in his Dissertation, by Reed, and in Mr. 
Morison’s Ichabod Dawks. Mores says the “cursorial is a flimsy 
type imitating a pseudo Italian handwriting, and fitted for ladies 
and beaux”. They are in fact based on an inferior Italian hand, 
showing some gothic survivals. The Grover foundry possessed six 
sizes, double pica, great primer, English No. 1, English No. 2, pica 
and long primer. Of these several are still extant in the foundry 
of Messrs. Stephenson, Blake & Co., of Sheffield. They descended 
to the present owners from Rowe Mores through the Fry foundry 
and the Fann Street foundry (the Reeds). Ichabod Dawks began to 
print his newsletter in the English No. 2 in 1696. Dawks used also 
the double pica, and it seems probable that these first cursorials 
were cut at the instigation of Dawks and for the purpose of repro¬ 
ducing more or less in facsimile the manuscript newsletter which 
was handed about in the coffee-houses. Two examples of the use 
of these scripts may be added to those mentioned by Mr. Morison. 
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The printer, H. Meere, whose specimen sheet (c. 1700) shows the 
smallest size of the cursorials, inserts in The Observator of February 
7,1708, a notice of “Scriptographia”, which he described as suit¬ 
able for blank forms. The notice is printed in the pica of the 
Grover series. The second example is a single sheet poem entitled 
Fair Warning, printed in 1710 by John Baker, set in the double pica 
size. The word “Scriptographia” in Meere’s notice is set in the 
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Fig. 40. Union Pearl, c. 1700 

Union Pearl of the Grover foundry, and this shaded script is 
possibly the seventh cursorial referred to by Mores. This type also 
has survived, but except for the one word in The Observator I have 
found no example of its contemporary use. The whole series, in 
design inferior to Moreau or the English script of 1672, is of con¬ 
siderable interest as a typographical curiosity. 1 

When we reach the generation of Fournier and Luce, Fleisch- 
man and Rosart, the Latin scripts of the continental countries 
appear in great numbers, far too many to be followed in any detail 
here. Reproductions will be found in Updike, in Mr. Morison’s 
article, and also in an article by McMurtrie in Ars Typographica , 
vol. 11, no, 2. The names of these various scripts become somewhat 
confusing. There are three groups among the Latin scripts, the 

1 Two sizes of the Grover cursorials and the Union Pearl are shown 
on the Specimen Sheet of Benjamin Franklin Bache 3 Philadelphia* 
which was reproduced in facsimile by McMurtrie in 1925. 
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ronde, a descendant of civilite which is largely gothic, the batarde 
coulee, also called financiere because used in the Ministry of 
Finance, and the batarde ordinaire or italienne, the purest form 
of Latin script. Fournier uses the word batarde alone instead of 
batarde italienne. The financiere, originally a more cursive variety 
of the batarde, in the course of time became indistinguishable 
from it. The three hands, now to all intents and purposes only 
two, are still shown in the 1819 specimen of the Imprimerie 
Royale, and the ronde is frequently found as a decorative type in 
French books of the first half of the nineteenth century. Even 
German type-cutters were influenced by this flood of scripts and 
Latin scripts began to appear in Teutonic specimens, for instance 
in that of J. H. Prentzler of Frankfurt, 1774 (reproduced in 
McMurtrie). That prolific type designer, G. B. Bodoni, of Parma, 
naturally copied the French and produced a score of scripts, of no 
great merit and with bewildering titles. The types which he calls 
Cancellaresca appear to be little removed from italics, and when he 
describes them as something new in typography his meaning is 
obscure. To his ronde he gives the title Inglese, which supports 
Mr. Morison’s assertion that Bodoni knew little about the history 
of handwriting. 

In England, after the cutting of the Grover cursorials, there 
is a long gap in the history of scripts. Neither William Caslon I, 
nor his son, nor Baskerville designed anything in this class. Thomas 
Cottrell, a pupil of Caslon’s, whose own foundry was established 
in 1757, began a new vogue with a script which dated from 1774 
(see the reproduction in McMurtrie). 1 He was influenced partly by 
the French, but introduced an innovation which was in turn copied 
by the continental founders. Cottrell attempted to produce the 
illusion of actual script by fitting his letters with exactness. This 
excess of ingenuity was particularly associated with the English 
founders, and the type was called Anglaise by its imitators in 
France, the Didots and others. In England all the other founders 
soon had their new scripts in the style of Cottrell; it is possible that 

1 See also a reproduction in Berry and Johnson’s English Type Specimen 
Books , pi. 21. 
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one of them even preceded him with the script which was cut for 
Dr. John Trusler. According to Timperley, Dr. Trusler began his 
project for printing his sermons in imitation of manuscript as 
early as 1771. 1 All these types, Cottrell’s, Trusler’s and that of 
Caslon, which appeared in 1785, still had considerable traces 
of the true Italian hand. But after a few years these scripts 
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became “modern” by a greater differentiation of the thick and thin 
strokes and increased ingenuity in imitating a current round hand. 
Then weget the typical Anglaise, admired and copied bythe Didots, 
the script of the nineteenth century. The types of the Cottrell and 
Trusler class were the last good scripts until we reach the work of 
the present generation; they perished at the same time as italic, 
with the introduction of the modern face. 

1 See Mr. Morison’s account of Trusler and his type in The Fleuron, 
no. 7. 
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Early Advertising Types 

FAT FACES AND EGYPTIANS 1 


advertising TYPES, as distinct from book types, are little 
more than a century old. The decorated and outline letters of the 
eighteenth century, popularised, by the Paris founder, P. S. Four¬ 
nier, were intended in the first place for display on title-pages, but 
in the early years of the nineteenth century English founders 
designed several types which, however they might be used, were 
intended for poster work. The earliest of these were the fat faces 
and Egyptians, both probably due to Robert Thorne, the man who 
led the way in introducing the modern face into this country. 

There are three sources in which one can trace the history of 
these early display letters; there is first of all the evidence of con¬ 
temporary writers on typography, secondly, the specimen books of 
the founders, and thirdly, documents in which the types were 
actually used. The contemporary writers were naturally at that 
period not greatly interested in advertising or its typography. 
They have little to say on the subject, and that little generally 
contemptuous. Hansard, in his Typographic 1825, shows them as 
“typographical monstrosities”, and in another passage writes of the 
“folly of fat-faced preposterous disproportions”. 

He does, however, give us some definite information where he 
says that “the extremely bold and fat letter, now prevalent in job 

1 See also Nicolette Gray, XIXth Century Ornamented Types , 1938. 
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printing, owes its introduction principally to Mr. Thorne”. 
Savage also, in his Practical Hints on Decorative Printing , 1822, 
says that the fat faces which had entirely changed the appearance of 
posters were first designed by Robert Thorne. Our second source, 
the founders’ specimens, fails us in the matter of the fat faces, as 
Thorne himself issued no book of specimens after 1803, and the 
first display of his jobbing types is in the specimen of his successor, 

jND VS TRIAL CITIES OF ENGLAND 
and convincing manner, has a direct and 
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Fig. 42. Thorowgood’s Fat Face 


William Thorowgood, published in 1820. Vincent Figgins’s 
specimen of 1815 and Fry’s of 1816 both show the design, but 
from our third source we know that it had already been in use for 
several years before 1815. In the early years of the nineteenth 
century, the State lotteries were highly popular, and the bills 
issued by the various contractors who organised the sale of tickets 
are interesting documents for the history of jobbing types. From 
the year 1806 onwards, especially on the bills of one of the chief 
contractors, T. Bish, fat faces are generally used. Again the posters 
of Drury Lane Theatre adopted the new letter from the year 1807. 
Whatever the intentions of the original founder, the smaller sizes 
of the fat faces soon came into use for display in books; examples 
may be found on the title-page of the Scot’s Magazine for 1809, 
and in the Annual Register for 1808, issued in 1810. The publishers 
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of the more sensational books, such as reports of murder trials or 
political trials, as might be expected, found these exaggerated 
letters suited to their purpose. The political satires and contro¬ 
versial tracts of the bookseller, William Hone, offer many examples 
of their use. 

The fat face was simply Thorne’s modern face with the thick 
strokes swollen out, the thin strokes remaining hair-lines. The thin , 
flat serifs, the monotonously uniform width of capitals, the vertical 
stress, and other characteristics of the modern face are repeated. 
Under this process of fattening, some of the letters became remark¬ 
ably overweighted; for instance, both the capital and the lower-case 
G (see fig. 42). In spite of this and notwithstanding the strictures of 
connoisseurs like Hansard, the type had its uses in display, even in 
books. The Lee Priory Press, founded in 1813, with the support of 
Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges, with John Johnson as typographer, 
was in the forefront of fashion. Its types were all modern, and the 
use of small sizes of fat faces in headings convinces one that the 
design was not so preposterous as Hansard asserted. It was taken 
up by continental founders, and the Imprimerie Royale in Paris 
even took the—for them—unprecedented step of commissioning 
Thorne, a foreigner, in 18x8, to cut some fat faces for their use as a 
new form of display type. 

The reason for the adoption of the name Egyptian for a particular 
style of letter is hard to discover. It may be that the heavy square¬ 
ness of the design in some way reminded the inventor of the style 
of Egyptian architecture. At any rate, it is clear that he chose a 
name which was at the time of frequent occurrence in the public 
press. We may compare the origin of the names Locarno and 
Zeppelin as applied to two types designed by Professor Koch. 
There was a considerable revival of the study of Egyptian anti¬ 
quities in the early years of the nineteenth century, arising out 
of Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt. Archaeologists accompanied 
the First Consul to the East, and, as a result of their work, the early 
history of Egypt began to be better known in Western Europe. 
The Rosetta Stone, which provided the clue to the reading of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, was brought to London in 1802, and for 
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some years afterwards, not only the learned periodicals, but also 
the more popular journals, such as the Gentleman's Magazine , 
included much comment on Egyptian archaeology. 

No contemporary writer explicitly states that the type known as 
Egyptian was originally designed by Robert Thorne, but the name 
first occurs in connection with his foundry. From the catalogue of 
the sale of the Thorne foundry, which took place in June 1820, it 

ENGLISH ANTIQUE. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catili- 
na, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor Iste tuns eludet? quem 
ad finem sese effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te noctnrnum pre¬ 
sidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, 
nihil timor populi, nihil consensus 
bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitis- 
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Fig. 43. Figgins’s Antique 

appears that among the matrices were six sets of Egyptians, 2-line 
great primer to brevier. In the specimen issued by Thorowgood 
in 1820, already mentioned, these Egyptians are displayed. But 
already, as early as 1815, in a specimen of Vincent Figgins there 
had appeared three sizes of Antique, upper case only, and in 1820 
other founders had shown the letter, so that Thome’s priority is 
not beyond dispute. In the latter year, Edmund Fry’s firm and 
Blake, Garnett & Co., of Sheffield, who had recendy bought the 
foundry of William Caslon IV, both copied the design under 
the name of Antique. At least the probability is that Egyptian was 
the original name, and Antique the copy. In the following year, the 
original Caslon firm produced their version, also under the name 
Antique. In 1823, we find an Antique in the specimen of Wilson of 
Glasgow, while in 1825, Bower, Bacon & Co. ventured to use the 
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original name, Egyptian. In an article in the Archtv fur Buch- 
gewerbe (Hft. 4, 1931), by Dr. H. Bockwitz, on Egyptians and 
grotesques, there will be found a list of some continental speci¬ 
mens which display the design, the earliest being that by Andreae 
of Frankfurt, of 1830. 

Updike quotes a remark from a book of 1806 referring to the 
lettering of “fashionable Egyptian signboards”. Whether this 
lettering had the characteristics of the founder’s design does not 
appear. At least we can be confident that there was no Egyptian 
type in existence in 1806. Is it possible that the fat faces were 
originally so described? The bills of the lottery contractors are 
again a useful guide to the earliest appearance of the type; it was in 
regular use in the year 1817. There is one sheet referring to a draw 
to take place on January 21, 1817, which bears the imprint of one 
Thorowgood of Wood Street, Cheapside. This was a brother of 
William Thorowgood, and oddly enough, William is said to have 
purchased Thorne’s foundry with the prize-money of a lottery 
ticket. From the Thorowgood sheet it follows that the type must 
have been on the market by 1816. William Hone was using the 
type in 1819, and in 1820 it is found frequently on sheets relating 
to the trial of Queen Caroline. From March 1821, it occurs on the 
play-bills of Drury Lane Theatre, and from that year onwards is 
not uncommonly used as a heading type in ordinary books. 

The chief characteristics of Egyptian are the monotone, or 
almost monotone colour, and the horizontal square or slab serifs, 
which are almost equal in thickness to the main strokes. These 
characteristics, of course, result in a heavy black letter. The 
descenders, as one would expect in a type of the kind intended 
for display work, are very short. As the traditional Egyptians were 
designed by the men who had recently abandoned their old-face 
types in favour of the modern face, the new display type had 
naturally a number of features in common with the modern face. 
The upper case in particular had that monotonous uniformity of 
width which is found in all modern faces. Of individual letters, the 
G, the short-ranging J, and the R with a curved tail conform to the 
same standard. In the lower case, the e is the best example of 
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the prevailing fashion. We have noted that the colour is not entirely 
monotone, and in this letter the stress is definitely vertical; the large 
eye of the e and the height of the t are further points. There have 
been other versions of the Egyptian under different names and 
various types derived from the same source. That freak type called 
Italian, and later French Antique, first displayed by the Caslons 
in 1821, seems to be inspired by the Egyptian. In this “mon¬ 
strosity”, to use Hansard’s word, the serifs have become thicker 
than the main strokes; the design, so to speak, stands on its head. 
Ionic in some cases appears to be only another name for Egyptian. 

SANS SERIFS 

The third group of display types which was produced by the 
same generation of printers is that of the Sans Serifs. Although this 
group apparently did not come into use until the 1830’s, it made, at 
any rate, one appearance in a specimen book of about 1816, that of 
William Caslon IV. In that book there is one line set in sans 
serif capitals, 2-line English in size. It seems then that the sans 
serifs also competed for the name Egyptian. The name was finally 
allocated to another style, and the type itself seems to have been an 
unsuccessful experiment on the part of Caslon, and we hear noth¬ 
ing more of it until 1832. In that year Vincent Figgins displayed it 
under the name sans serif and William Thorowgood, successor to 
Thome, under the name grotesque. Thorowgood’s specimen book 
of 1832 was a supplement and, as Figgins displayed more sizes of 
the type, it seems probable that he was the originator of this revival. 
In 1833 Blake and Stephenson of Sheffield showed the design as 
sans-surryphs, and in 1834 the Caslon firm followed with their 
version. Thorowgood’s name, grotesque, seems hardly suitable, 
though not so absurd as the name gothic, given to it by the Ameri¬ 
can and by some English founders. The name is presumably due 
to the fact that the early types in this style were heavy, black 
letters, which by their colour recalled the early gothic or black- 
letter types. Figgins’s name at least describes one of the two main 
characteristics of the design, the absence of serifs. The other 
characteristic is the monotone colour, and equal weight of all 
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strokes. The sans serif is in fact an Egyptian with the serifs 
knocked off, and it is probable that that was the manner of its 
creation. 

The early sans-serif founts consisted of an upper case only, and 
all these capitals were of uniform width. Given the period in which 
it was first designed it was inevitable that, like the fat faces and 
Egyptians, the sans serifs should share that characteristic feature of 
the modern-face roman. This peculiarity in conjunction with the 
monotone face resulted in some of the letters being heavily over¬ 
weighted, for instance the G J s and M’s. The earliest founts were 
all of heavy weight, and it was some years before lighter faces were 
cut. The Caslon design, called Doric, was shown in a number of 
weights in their specimen book of 1857, but with no modification 
of the original forms. The addition of a lower case was of even later 
date, apparently not before the seventies in this country, although 
a German firm, Schelter & Giesecke, had displayed a lower case 
in 1850. 

These three display types, the fat faces, the Egyptians, or 
Antiques, and the sans serifs, remained unchanged throughout the 
nineteenth century. The present-day revival of the three groups is 
an indication that there was something good in them. The manner 
in which they have been modified is in accordance with the change 
in our general typography; the letters have been made to conform 
to earlier and better designs, and the bad features derived from the 
modern-face roman have been eliminated. 

As to the other display types of the nineteenth century, they 
certainly deserve Hansard’s description of monstrosities. The 
ornamented three-dimensional letters such as appear in the 
Caslon specimen books of the mid-nineteenth century were doubt¬ 
less cut in all seriousness, but are surely quite the worst letters ever 
shown in any founder’s specimen. 
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Type Specimens 


the importance of type specimens for the study of typo¬ 
graphical history is self-evident. In the pages of this book we have 
described several cases in which the discovery of hitherto unknown 
specimens has thrown a flood of light on the origin of particular 
designs. This source, of course, is almost entirely lacking for the 
early days of printing. Even when the type-founders were well 
established as a separate trade and had formed the habit of issuing 
sheets or books displaying their types, such specimens have often 
not survived down to our day. They were regarded as of temporary 
use and not as historical documents. It is only in comparatively 
recent years that attempts have been made to gather these docu¬ 
ments together. In England the pioneers were William Blades and 
T. B. Reed. Charles Enschede made a good beginning for the 
Dutch founders, whilst Gustav Mori, Friedrich Bauer and Marius 
Audin have collected much material relating to German and 
French founders. 1 

For the fifteenth century we have only one type specimen sheet, 
if we exclude the advertisement of Peter Schoffer of Mainz on 
which he gives a specimen of the Psalter type; the words “Hie est 
littera Psalteri” being set therein. Erhard Ratdolt’s sheet, which 
like most of the earlier specimens, has survived in one copy only 

1 For a general list of Type Specimen Books and Sheets to r8oo, see 
The Library, March 1942, pp. 1-20. 
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(at Munich), shows ten sizes of Rotunda, three of roman and one 
Greek. The sheet is dated April i486, and was issued by Ratdolt 
on his return from Venice to his native city, Augsburg, no doubt 
for the convenience of possible customers for his press. He would 
not be selling type at that date to other printers. The next surviving 
sheet, also a unique copy (in the Borsenverein, Leipzig), is that of 
Johann Petri of Nuremberg, 1525, displaying three romans, two 
italics, a Greek, a Hebrew and two Frakturs. That these types 
or most of them were actually cut by Petri and were not merely his 
stock is inferred from what his brother-in-law, Johann Neudorffer, 
has to say of him in his Nachrichten. Neudorffer says that he was 
competent to make any instrument pertaining to printing. Petri 
again was a printer, and to what extent he was a founder working 
for other printers has not been worked out. At any rate Friedrich 
Pepyus of Nuremberg used some of his types. The next German 
type sheet, that of Valentin Geyssler, also of Nuremberg, 1561, 
was reproduced in An Typographic a, vol. 11, p. 232; this also is at 
Leipzig. Christopher Plantin’s Index Characterum of 1567 is the 
first specimen book, and a very important one. It is again a printer’s 
specimen, but from the documents preserved in the Antwerp 
Museum we can arrive at some conclusions concerning the men 
who cut his types. The specimens of Guillaume Le Be reproduced 
by Henri Omont are really only proofs, not intended for publica¬ 
tion, but the next sheet, that of the Egenolff-Berner Foundry, 
Frankfurt, 1592, is one of the landmarks in typographic history. 
It is not only the first undoubted specimen of a foundry, but has 
the further importance that the names of the designers of the types 
shown are appended to their designs. This sheet has already been 
referred to many times in these pages. 

With the seventeenth-century specimen books begin to be more 
frequent. The Frankfurt house, however, continued to issue large 
broadsides and the other firms which set up in Frankfurt in com¬ 
petition followed their lead. Sheets issued by J. P. Fievet, Reinhard 
Voskens and his successor, J, A. Schmid, and in the next century 
J. H. Stubenvoll, C. A. Rolloux, J. F. Halle and J. H. Schippel, 
are known. Gustav Mori has published a book of reproductions 
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of ^ese Frankfurt sheets, 1 which are most helpful for the general 
history of types used in northern Europe. Many of the types 
displayed by the smaller Frankfurt firms were in fact the same as 
those of the Luther firm. These smaller men were often merely 
casters and not cutters of types. 

Three early seventeenth-century books of type specimens are 
known. The first is that of G. L. Fuhrmann of Nuremberg, 1616 
(copy in St. Brides Library). Here again by no means all the types 
shown, if any, were cut by Fuhrmann; some of the romans appear to 
be Garamond’s and most of the italics Granjon’s. For instance, we 
see the “Cicero currens” of the Egenolff sheet, 1592, which we 
have found to be in the stock of Plantin and also to be one of 
the Fell types. The second book is that of Jean Jannon of Sedan, 
1622, the importance of which has already been considered; 
the third is the first specimen of the Stamperia Vaticana, Rome, 
1628, a book fully described by Updike. After this book of 1628, 
there is a long gap in Italian specimens, apparently nothing more 
until we reach the generation of Bodoni. This century is, of course, 
the great age of the Dutch founders, chief of whom were Christoffel 
van Dijk and the Voskens. The Van Dijk specimen and the 
printer’s specimens of the Elzeviers have been the subject of a 
special study by Charles Enschede. Reproductions of other Dutch 
sheets of the period would be helpful, particularly in connection 
with English printing. We know that about 1700 there was much 
Dutch type in England. When does this Dutch importation begin 
and from what foundries? Probably not until after the Common¬ 
wealth. 

In the eighteenth century there is no lack of material, especially 
in the Low Countries and France, in the generation of Fleischman 
and Rosart, of Luce and Fournier, and a little later of Bodoni in 
Italy. In this century in France the type specimen book reached its 
zenith; we have book after book of great beauty, while P. S. 
Fournier’s Modules de Car act ires, 1742, is surely the most beautiful 
work of its class ever produced. Again we find a number of minor 
founders who apparently did not cut their own types, or only some 
1 Frankfurter Schriftproben, Frankfurt, 1955. 
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of them. It would be interesting to trace how many of Fournier’s 
types are shown in the books issued by Louis Vernange, of Lyons, 
c. 1770, of J. L. Joannis, Paris, 1776, of H. Vaussy, Rouen, 1783, 
and of Perrenot of Avignon, 1784. 1 German eighteenth-century 
types are displayed in three books on printing in general, in Paulus 
Pater’s De Germaniae miraculo optima , maximo , typis litterarum 
dissertatio, 1710, in Ernesti’s Die woleingerichtete Buchruckerey , 
1723, and in C. F. Gessner’s Buchdruckerkunst und Schriftgiesserey, 
1740. These books are typical of the state of German printing at the 
time, and are all immeasurably below the French standard. 

The series of specimens in England begins later than in other 
countries and at a low level. In one of the Humphry Dyson 
volumes of proclamations, made up in 1610, now in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, there is bound in a specimen 
sheet bearing manuscript notes of an English printer. The sheet is 
set up partly in French, is very well printed, distinctly above the 
English standard of the day, while the notes give the prices of the 
types in “gulders”. It would seem to be then a proof sent by a 
Netherlands founder, probably Francois Guyot, to his English 
customer and not to be an English specimen. The earliest known 
English specimen, that of an unknown English printer dating from 
about 1650, is preserved at the Oxford University Press. It bears 
no name, shows three sizes of roman and one italic, types all in 
common use in England, although of foreign origin. In the margins 
the sizes are written in in manuscript in the hand of Gerard 
Langbaine, who died in 1658. This specimen is reproduced in 
Berry and Johnson. It is typographically a poor affair, no better 
than the 1665 sheet of Nicholas Nicholls, preserved in the 
Record Office, or the copy of Moxon’s specimen, 1669, in the 
British Museum. Of the other English founders of the seven¬ 
teenth century we have nothing. However, in the Bagford and 
Ames collections in the British Museum, there are one or two 
unsigned sheets which probably were issued by the Andrews or 

1 For French specimens, see Audin, M., Les Livrets typographies 
des fonderies francaises, Paris, 1933. Supplemented by Ellie Howe in 
The Library , June 1951. 
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Grovers. One, at any rate, is assigned to the Grovers in a note 
written by Joseph Ames. The Oxford Press specimens begin in 
1693, but they of course display foreign types, with a few excep¬ 
tions, as do the specimens of the two Edinburgh printers, James 
Moncur, 1710, and James Watson, 1713. The most valuable record 
we have of the earlier English founders is of much later date, 
namely, the Sale Catalogue of the James Foundry, 1782. Again 
only one copy has survived and unfortunately very little of each 
type is shown. Among these types are some of considerable anti¬ 
quity which have already been referred to in this book; blacks, 
some probably of the sixteenth century, the great primer secretary 
used by Sir Walter Raleigh, the cursorials from the Grover foun¬ 
dry, and the Alexandrian Greek, a type dating from c. 1643 based 
on the earliest Greek Biblical manuscripts. 

The first well-printed display of English types is the 1734 sheet 
of William Caslon. There are many copies known of this famous 
sheet bearing the date 1734, but only two of the real first edition, 
with the address Ironmonger Row, one in the British Museum and 
one in the library of the American Typefounders. The other 
editions, still dated 1734, but bearing the address Chiswell Street, 
appeared in Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of 1738 and subsequent edi¬ 
tions. Meanwhile Caslon himself had published other sheets, one 
in 1742, on which William Caslon II’s name occurs for the first 
time, another in 1748 and a third in 1749. The increasing interest 
in the collecting of specimens is illustrated by the recent history of 
these sheets of 1742 and 1748. Reed, writing in 1887, referred to 
them as lost sheets. Updike sent a communication to The Fleuron, 
no. 1, describing a newly discovered copy of the 1748 sheet. 
It now appears that there is also a copy of this “lost” specimen in 
the Bodleian, and that of the 1742 sheet at least four copies are 
known. It was William Caslon who first began the practice of 
setting the text of his specimens in that notorious passage from 
Cicero’s Catiline Orations which begins: “Quousque tandem....” 
It is unfortunate that other English founders thought fit to copy 
him here, because the particular passage is ill chosen from the 
point of view of the number of letters occurring. There is, for 
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example, no lower case g in the first few lines, so that g is never 
shown in the larger sizes. 

In 1763 Caslon published his first specimen book, and from that 
date the Chiswell Street books have appeared at fairly regular 
intervals. In them we can trace the history of English typography 
in some detail. In 1785 we find William Caslon Ill’s modern script, 
new developments of flowers copied from P. S. Fournier, and 
again of cast ornaments. Towards the end of the century we find 
the Baskerville imitations and in 1805 the earliest modern faces of 
the Caslon firm. A little later we meet the new advertising types, fat 
faces, Egyptians or Antiques, and finally sans serifs. 

William Caslon was not the only type-cutter of his generation. 
Today John Baskerville’s letter is rated at least as high. His speci¬ 
men sheets, five in number, form an interesting and handsome 
group. The earliest, issued in 1754, is really a prospectus of his 
first book, the Virgil; the second of 1757 shows four sizes of his 
roman and italic, the third and fourth still more sizes, and the fifth, 
issued about the time of Baskerville’s death in 1775, is a complete 
display of his work. Of this there is another issue bearing the date 
1777, and further there are at least two French specimens of his 
types, published after the main part of his stock had been sold to 
Beaumarchais. 

In the second half of the century the number of founders and 
specimens begins to increase, and many of them show the influence 
of Baskerville in their typography; for instance, those of Alexander 
Wilson, whose earliest specimen appeared in 1772, and the rare 
and attractive broadsides of Isaac Moore (Bristol, 1766, London, 
1768 and 1770). Another contemporary, Thomas Cottrell, an old 
apprentice of Caslon, was the first founder to cast large poster 
letters, up to 12 lines pica, and the broadsides on which they are 
displayed are another rarity, only one copy of each, preserved at 
Stockholm, being known. To this generation belongs also the first 
specimens of an Irish founder, that of Stephen Parker of Dublin, 
1769. The first two specimens of John Bell’s British Letter Foun¬ 
dry, 1788 and 1789, are also known from a single copy only, in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. Richard Austin, punch-cutter for John 
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Bell, afterwards had his own foundry in Worship Street, and the 
first^ specimen which he issued, in 1819, was unknown to Reed, 
w ho refers to a later edition of 1827. In the Victorian age the 
founders’ specimens still have their value as documents in the 
history of typography, but have quite lost the attractive appearance 
of their predecessors in the eighteenth century. 
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Han, Weygand, Frankfurt, 34 
Harris, G. F., Liverpool, 79 
Harvard University Press, 71, 128 
Henaffe of Paris, 56 
Hendriczoon, Comelis, 8, 25 
Herissant, Mme, Paris, 58, 146 
Holle, Leonard, Ulm, 40 
Hondius, Henricus, Amsterdam, 108, 
109 

Hondius, Jodocus, 108, 109 
Hone, William, 154,156 
Hoochstraten, J., Antwerp, 25 
Howard, William, type designer, 83-5 


Imperial Letter Foundry, 74, 76 
Imprimerie Royale, 49, 56-8, 64, 66, 
123, 128,146, 154 
Imprint, Monotype, 90 
Inglese, 150 
Ionic, 157 

Isengrin, M., Basle, 109 
Italian, 157 


Jackson, Joseph, his foundry, 72 
James, Thomas, 50, 51 
James Foundry, 9, 122, 142, r45, 
163 

Janicolo, Tolomeo, 103 
Jannon, Jean, Sedan, 45, 49, 161 
Janot, Denis, Paris, 1x2 
Jaugeon caracteres, 56 
Jenson, Nicolas, 7, 38, 39 
Joannis, J. L„ Paris, 162 
Johann von Paderbom, Louvain, 42 
Johannes da Spira, Venice, 38 
Johannot of Annonay, 64 
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Johnson, John, typographer, 154 
Johnson, L., & Go., Philadelphia, 83 


Kachelofen, C., Leipzig, 27 
Kanzleischrift, 29, 135, 136 
Keere, Henric van der, type founder, 
140 

Kelmscott Press, 80, 90 
Kerver, Thielman, Paris, 97 
Kilian, Hans, Neuburg, 136 
Knoblouch, J., Strasbourg, 99 
Koberger, A., Nuremberg, 19, 20 
Koch, R., type designer, 154 
Koelhoff, Johann, Cologne, 17 
Kbpfel, Wolfgang, Strasbourg, 25, 31, 
34 . 99 

Kranz, Martin, 42 
Kurzboch, J. L., Vienna, 138 


Lamesle, Claude, type founder, 139 
Langbain, Gerard, 162 
Lautitius Perusinus dei Rotelli, too 
Leadenhall Press, 88, 89 
Le Bd, Guillaume, type designer, 48, 
160 

Lee Priory Press, 154 
Lepreux, Ponce, Paris, no 
Lerouge, Guillaume, Paris, 97 
Lettera da bolle, 132-4 
Lettera mercantesca, 135 
Lettersnijder, Henrik, Delft, 8 
Lettou, J., 18, 20 
Lettre b&tarde, 20-3 
Lettre de forme, 6 
Lettre de somme, 14, 15 
Lettres fran^aises, 138 
Littera moderna, 17 
Litterae Venetae, 15 
Locarno, 154 

Lotter, Melchior, Leipzig, 27, 34 
Lotter, Melchior II, Wittenberg, 27 
Lotter, Michael, Magdeburg, 27 
Louwe, Joachim, Hamburg, 135 
Luce, Louis, type designer, 45,58-60, 
123 

Lufft, Hans, Wittenberg, 34 
Luther Foundry, see Egenolff-Luther 
Foundry 

Lyons capitals, 89, 91 


MacCreery, John, 79 
Mansion, Colard, Bruges, 22 
Manuzio, Paolo, Venice, 48 
Manzoni, Domenico, Venice, 135 
Marcolini, Francesco, Venice, 96,105, 
106, no 

Marnef, J. & E. de, Poitiers, 114 
Marshall, Thomas, 50, 51 
Martens, Thierry, Louvain, 99 
Martin, Robert, Birmingham, 70 
Martin, William, type designer, 72,78 
Masters, Joseph, 81 
Mazarin, Cardinal, 1 
Meere, H., 148, 149 
Mentelm, J., Strasbourg, 14, 19 
Mercator, Gerard, 108 
Merula, Gaudentius, 108 
Micard, Claude, Paris, 139 
Miller, William, type founder, 74 
Miller & Richard, 85-7 
Mold le jeune, type founder, 126 
Molina, Gaspard de, 112 
Moncur, James, Edinburgh, 163 
Montgolfier of Vidalon, 64 
Moore, Isaac, type designer, 72, 129, 
164 

Moreau, Pierre, 146-8 
Morhard, Ulrich, widow of, 
Tubingen, no 
Morrhe, Guillaume, Paris, 99 
Morris, William, 15, 80, 83 s 85 - 
Moxon, Joseph, 50, 52, 162 


Neff, Caspar, calligrapher, 135 
NeudOrffer, Johann, calligrapher, 
29-31, 160 

Nicholls, Nicolas, type designer, 52, 
162 

Nimmo, W. P., Edinburgh, 87 
Nourry, Claude, Lyons, 22 


Ogden, J., 87 
Old Style, 85-90 

Oxford University Press, 51, 53, 162, 
163 


Paganinis, Alessandro de, Toscolano, 
96 



INDEX 


Palatino 3 G. B., calligrapher, 134 
palmart, L . 3 Valencia, 43 
pannartz, A., ra, 37 * 39 
Parker, Stephen, Dublin, 164 
Patent Typefounding Co., 87 
Peetersen, Hendrik, Antwerp, 107 
Pema, Pietro, Basle, 108, 120 
Perrenot of Avignon, 162 
Perrin, Louis, Lyons, 91, 140 
Petrarca, Francesco, n, 95 
Petrarcaschrift, 11 

Petri, Johann, Nuremberg, 31, 33, 99, 
160 

Peypus, F., Nuremberg, 99, 160 
Pkemister, A. C.,type designer, 85, 86 
Philp, John, 81, 87 
Pickering, William, 80, 81 
Pitt, Moses, 148 

Plantin, Christopher, 8, 18, 48, 116- 
21, i39j 160 
Porsdorff, C., Leipzig, 137 
Powell, Humphrey, Dublin, 108 
Prentzler, J. H., Frankfurt, 150 
Prillwitz, J. C. L., Jena, 69 
Pynson, Richard, 9, 18, 23, 43, 44 


Raem, Gerard ten, Cologne, 14 
Raibolini, Francesco, 95 
Ramminger, M., Augsburg, 31 
Rastell, William, 23, 107, 108 
Ratdolt, Erhard, 8, xi, 17, 38, 159, 
160 

Redman, Robert, 18, 23 
Reed & Fox, see Fann Street Foundry 
Regiomontanus, Johannes, 11 
Reinhard, Marcus, Kircheim, 22 
Reinhart, S., Wittenberg, 33 
Renchen, Ludwig, Cologne, 26 
Rihel, W., Strasbourg, 110 
Rockner, Vincenz, type designer, 29, 
30 

Rolloux, C. A., type founder, 160 
Rolu, Johannes, type founder, 51 
Romains du roi, 56-8 
Roman, Jan en Comp., 8 
Ronaldson, 90 
Ronde, 150 

Rood, Theodoric, Oxford, 14 
Rosart, J. F., type founder, 9,62,124, 
144 


Rotunda, 15-20, 160 
Rotweil, Adam, Venice, 17 
Round-text, 15 
Rusch, Adolf, Strasbourg, 38 
Ryff, Sigmund, Augsburg, 99 


Sabbio, Nicolini da, 104,105 
Sachse, M., Erfurt, 27 
St. Albans printer, 22 
Salomon, Bernard, Lyons, 112 
Salzer, E., Laugingen, 136 
Sampson, Low & Co., 82 
Sanlecque, type founder, 58 
Sans Serif, 157, 158 
Scheffers, Jacobus, 40 
Schelter & Giesecke, 15S 
Schippel, J. H., type founder, 35,160 
Schirlentz, N., Wittenberg, 34 
Schmid, J. A., type designer, 160 
Schmidt, Nicolas, Leipzig, 99,109 
Schhffer, Johann, Mainz, 99 
Schoffer, Peter, Mainz, 2, 10, 14, 26, 
44 , 159 

Schhnsperger, H., Augsburg, 20, 31 
Schott, Johann, Strasbourg, 99 
Schreibschrift, 136 
Schumann, V., Leipzig, 99 
Schwabacher, 23-6, 136 
Schweynheym, C, & Pannartz, A., 
12, 37 * 39 

Scriptographia, 149 
Secretary, 141-4 
Shakespeare Press, 72, 78 
Siberch, John, Cambridge, 44 
Silber, Eucharius, Rome, 17 
Singriener, J., Vienna, 106, 109 
Sobry of Paris, 68 
Soncino, Geronimo, Fano, 93 
Sorbonne Press, 42 
Soter, Johann, Cologne, 99 
Staden, Hendrik van, 69 
Stamperia Vaticana, 120,161 
Steelsius, Heirs of, Antwerp, 120 
Stephenson, Blake & Co., 72, 86,148 
Steyner, H., Augsburg, 25, 31 
Striblitza, Sebald, Erfurt, 98 
Stubenvoli, J. H., type founder, 136, 
160 

Stuchs, J., Nuremberg, 25 
Subiaco type, 12 
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Tagliente, Giovantonio, calligrapher, 
l °4 

Tauchnitz, Carl, Leipzig, 128 
Tavernier, Aime, type founder, 140 
Teuerdankschrift, 31 
Text, 9 

Textura, 7-10, 30 
Textus, 6 

Thanner, Jacob, Leipzig, 27 
Thierry, Denis, Paris, 121,146 
Thome, Robert, type designer, 76-8, 
129, 152-6 

Thorowgood, William, type founder, 
153 . 155-7 

Tieffenbach, type designer, 15 
Tonson, Jacob, 51 
Torrentino, L,, Florence, 48 
Tory, Geofroy, 7, 14, 22, 44, 46, 
106 

Tournes, Jean de, Lyons, 22,48,112, 
114, i39 

Tournes, Jean de, II, 139 
Trattner, J. F., Vienna, 137 
Trechsel, J., Lyons, 42 
Trissino, G. G., 102,103 
Trot, Barthelemy, Lyons, 96 
Troy type, 15 
Trusler, John, 150 
Tuer, Andrew White, 88-90 


Ulrich, Georg, Strasbourg, 34 
Unger, Johann Friedrich, 35, 36, 69, 
137 

Union Pearl, 149 
Upper-Rhine type, 23, 26, 27 


Vasari, Giorgio, 5 
Vascosan, M. de, Paris, 112 


Vaussy, H., Rouen, 162 
Verard, Antoine, Par's, 20 
Vernange, L., Lyons, 162 
Vibert, engraver, 66 
Vicentino, see Arrighi, L. degP 
Vidoue, Pierre, Pans, 97 
Vietor, Hieronymus, Vienna, 106 
Vizetelly & Co., 82 
Voskens, type founders, 49 
Voskens, Bartholomeus, 137 
Voskens, Reinhard, 136, 137 


Waflard (Vaflard), P. L., 63 
Walbaum, J. E., 69, 126 
Walpergen, Peter, type designer, 51 
Watson, James, Edinburgh, 50, 163 
Wechel, Andre, 48 
Wechel, Chrestien, 46, 97 
Wendelin da Spira, Venice, 14 
Wennsler, M., Basle, 8 
Wetsteins, type founders, 62 
Whittingham, Charles, 80, 81, 83 
Wilson, Alexander, type designer, 72, 
129,164 

Wilson Foundry, Glasgow, 74, 155 
Wittenberg Letter, 27-9 
Wolf, Carl, Munich, 128 
Wolf, Reinier, London, no 
Wolff, Thomas, Basle, no 
WordCj Wynkyn de, 9,10, x8,19,44, 
99 


Zainer, Gunther, Augsburg, 14 
Zangerus, P., Louvain, 120 
Zell, Ulrich, Cologne, 2, 3, 14 
Zeppelin, 154 
Zilverdistel Press, 15 
Zingk, Christian, type designer, 137 




